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THE GOVERNMENT AND MR. PLIMSOLL. 


ager Government was soon made aware of the greatness 
of the mistake into which it had been betrayed when 
it decided to abandon the Merchant Shipping Bill for the 
year. It is not often that the nation, irrespectively of party, 
awakes into a sudden fit of enthusiasm ; nor, when it does 
grow enthusiastic, does it often show its feelings so quickly 
and so powerfully as it has done in the last week. 
Mr. Disrakti has had a long Parliamentary experience, and 
he is studiously anxious to consult the wishes of every one, 
and to anticipate the direction of popular feeling. If any 
one was unlikely to have made the mistake he made, it 
was Mr. Disrazi1; and he has given a new proof that 
neither age nor experience, nor a desire to please, can 
enable a Minister accurately to gauge the tides of national 
sentiment. His judgment was, no doubt, clouded by the 
of work which his own mismanagement of the 
usiness of the Session had cast onhim. He had got into 
the state of mind in which he could think of nothing 
but saving the eredit of the Ministry, and despatching all 
the troublesome people at Westminster to take their 
holidays. Any sensible Minister, who could have looked 
at things from the outside, might have known that the 
Merchant Shipping Bill was a far more important measure 
than the Agricultural Holdings Bill. But the Agricultural 
Bill is. in @ great measure Mr. DisRaz.i’s o 
Bill, while the Merchant Shipping Bill is only Sir Cuannhe 
Appertey’s Bill. Mr, often addresses farmers on 
agricultural questions, but he does not pretend to know 
anything about merchant shipping. Without stopping to 
weigh their relative importance, he chose the Bill 
in which he felt most interest, and in the discus- 
sion of which he could take most part. This was 
an error, @ serious one; but it must be owned 
that there was something accidental in thasuddenness and 
completeness with which the seriousness of his mistake 
was brou home to him. The public interest in the 
abandoned measure was changed from a geueral to a per- 
sonal one by the touching scene in which the greatness of 
his sorrow was seen to have overpowered the reason of Mr. 
Pimsott. The thought of the horrible fate to which the 
inactivity of the Government might be consigning hun- 
dreds of seamen was impressed by a dramatic incident on 


the mind of nation. Sympathy with Mr. Pumsoi 
swept over thé feelings of Conservatives and Liberals alike. 
And, as it chan€ed, at’ the exact moment when the public 


was beginning to get warm, the story was published of an 
Trish trial in hich’s conviction against 
a shipowner who had’ attem: to send a rotten ship to 
sea on the assurance of his correspondents that at the 
rt of departure there danger of 

| sao from the Board of did not seem to affect the 
minds of the contrivers of this villany, although in point of 
fact the ship was detained by the Board of Trade, and the 
rosecution instituted under its directions. It was Mr. 
I™MSOLL alone of whom they were originally afraid; and 
Mr. Pimsott had just been driven to madness by the 
Government refusing to assist him in his great enterprise. 
The story seemed more convincing than volumes of statis- 
tics or hours of argument. A state of feeling was thus 
produced which bore with irresistible power on the Min- 
istry. They saw their mistake, they confessed it, and they 
did their best to repair it. They performed, without delay 
and without an affectation of having been right where they 


knew they had been wrong, a conspicuous act of penitence. 
They decided to bring in a new Bill giving them for a year 
very large powers of stopping unseaworthy vessels. There 
is no use in triumphing over them for this, or in tryi 
to make them feel very humble. When public men have 
owned to having made a mistake, and have done their best 
to remedy it, there is no more to be said, unless 
some one else is to take their place and do their work 
for them. Mr. Goscuen might have spared himself the 
leasure of stating that the new measure ought to have 
en apnounced when the Merchant Shipping Bill was 
abandoned, and Lord Russett might have refrained from 
giving his idle notice of moving for an address to defer the 
prorogation of Parliament until a measure for the protec- 
tion of seamen had been passed. These are but the little 
kicks which not very generous persons give to those who 
are down. 

The Bill which the Government has brought in to i 
its mistake, and in order to meet the sudden call fora 
tection Act by which it was beset, is a very sweeping 
measure. It gives the agents of the Government immense 
egal gear large that the only excuse for conferring 
them, with the limited discussion now possible, is that they 
are temporary. The Board of Trade may appoint under its 
provisions any number of agents in any port it pleases, and 
every one of these agents may in his own discretion stop 
any ship from sailing, for any cause which he thinks likely 

endanger the lives of those on board. It is not rferely be- 
cause the shipis old or rotten or is not classed in a icular 
way that he can stop her sailing. If he thinks that she is 
overloaded, or that her loading is not proper, he can detain 
her. There is to be an unspecified number of unspecified 
persons each of whom can say to the owner of any ship that 
she is not to sail. Further, if one-fourth of the crew of 
any vessel, or any four seamen of a crew less than twenty, 
declare that the ship for which they are engaged is not fit 
to sail, then the officer to whom they make the statement 
is, without requiring them to give any security for costs, to 
ascertain whether the ship ought to be detained. A very 
limited portion of a crew can therefore make an officer act ; 
and even if the ship is fit for sea, there must be considerable 
delay before this can be ascertained, and the complainants 
lose nothing by having complained, although on insufficient 
grounds. It will of course make a very great difference 


whether the Board of Trade goes to work so as to put 


the Act in force or not. It can appoint many agents 
or few agents; it can make it understood that there 
is to be zeal, or is not to be zeal, in the discharge 
of their functions by its officials. It can turn a willing 
or a deaf ear to the remonstrances of shipowners. But 
Sir Cuartes ADDERLEY gave the House a positive assur- 
ance that he fully intended to work the Act, if it was 
carried, so that it, should fulfil its one purpose of pro- 
tecting the lives of seamen. He really put himself into 
the position of offering that, if sufficient powers are given 
him, no ship shall for a year’s time be sent to sea which 
is not fit to go. He is invested with a dictatorship on 
the condition’ that he guarantees the lives of seamen 
against risk. He will have a very and anxious time 
before him, but he is prepared for it. is is a great 
responsibility for a Minister to take, but Sir Cuaries 
ADDERLEY, in response to the feelings of an excited nation, 
is prepared to take it. It is curious to think that last week, 
under the arrangements of his chief, he was prepared to 
pass the winter in regretting, politely and comfortably, 


| 
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that he could practically do next to nothing iu cases of 
emergency. 

Mr. Puimsort read on Thursday night the terms of the 
apology he was bound to make for the violence of language 
into which he had been betrayed in the moment of his great 
disappointment. The House of course accepted this 
apology, and Mr. Disrartt stated that, had he known at 
the time the whole circumstances, and been aware that 
Mr. Piotsoit was physically incapable of controlling him- 
self, he would not have thought it necessary to ask the 
House to notice what Mr. Piimsott said. In making his 
apology, Mr. Prisorn said that he did not withdraw 
any statement of fact; and this might have seemed 
to an assembly disposed to be hostile and critical 
as equivalent to repeating the charge against members 
of the House that they knowingly sent unseaworthy 
ships to sea, although he would not say that they 
were villains for doing so. But the House was not in a 
hamour to quarrel with Mr. Pumsont, and it had toomuch 
practical sense to spend precioys hours at the close of the 
Session in inquiring what he meant precisely by the 
statements of fact which he did not withdraw. It was 
subsequently announced that Mr. Piso wished to with- 
draw his own Bill in order to help forward the new Go- 
vernment measure, leaving to Mr. Rep to propose the 
insertion of clauses embodying the chief points of Mr. 
Purmsort’s Bill. What Mr. Priwsott and those acting with 
him ask is that it should be enacted that no British 
ship shall proceed to sea without a certificate that 
she is in a fit condition to go, or with a deck 
cargo not sanctioned by the Board of Trade, or with a grain 

stowed in bulk, or without a load line marked on 
her. Sir Cuartes ApperLry says that all provisions of 
this kind are inconsistent with the principle which the 
Government maintains is the right one, that owners are to 
take all the risk of sending ships improperly to sea, and 
that to cover them by a Government certificate before- 
hand would be to defeat this object. On this, however, 
there are two observations to be made. In the first place, 
Sir Caartes Appertey himself says that when a rascally 
owner sends his ship to sea, has the satisfaction of hearing 
that she has been lost with all hands, and receives more 
than the value of ship and cargo from insurers, he has got 
all that he wanted, and is perfectly safe. There is no 
one to give evidence against him. The Government 
plan fails in the very cases where its operation is most 
needed. In the next place, those despotic agents whom 
the Government is going to create must virtually do the 
very things which Mr. Piso. wishes to see done. They 
must detain every ship as to which they are not sure that 
she is in a fit state to go tosea, or which is improperly 
loaded: Otherwise owners will succeed in sending unfit 
ships to sea,and this is what Sir Cnaries ADDERLEY 
to prevent. Either Sir Cartes ADDERLEY’s 
officials will be negligent, or they will do what he objects to 
doing. That a ship is not detained will be equivalent to her 
receiving the certificate which Mr. Primso.. suggests shall 
be required. Prosecutions are not to be relied upon, and 
are not really relied upon, either by the Government 
or by Mr. Prmsott. The Board of Trade has only prose- 
cuted in two cases, and in both cases the ship was detained 
before going to sea. It is by detention, not by subsequent 
prosecutions, that the Government proposes to save the 
lives of sailors. All that Mr. Prrusott asks is that the 
rules of detention shall be laid down so as to ensure the 
vigilant action of the officials. Sir Cuartes ApDERLEY 
prefers that the officials shall act on these rules without 
their being laid down. There may be a difference in point 
of expediency between the two methods; but it is difficult 
to see that there is any difference of policy. 


THE LABOUR LAWS. 


HE Government has, through the Lorp Cuancetior, 
proposed another, and perhaps a final, version of the 
difficult clause which has been so elaborately discussed 
during the debates on the Conspiracy Bill. It may be as- 
sumed that a task which Lord Camys has but imperfectly 
accomplished is intrinsically difficult. Mr. Cross, with the 
assistance of Mr. Lowe, produced a clause which satisfied 
few critics, although the House of Commons, in sheer 
weariness, allowed it to pass. The new edition is perhaps 
clearer, but it ought to have been framed so as to avoid 
the vague and unscientific phrase of “ seriously annoying,” 


and it will dissatisfy the Trade-Unions by increasing the 
stringency of the law against picketing, unless the final 
proviso operates asa repeal of the clause. It will be an 
offence to persistently follow any person about from place 
to place with a view to compulsion; or, for the same 
purpose, either to watch or beset the house where the 
person to be coerced resides or works, or to follow such 
person with one or more other persons in a disorderly 
manner in or through any street or road. It is, how- 
ever, provided that attendance at or near the house 


where a person works in order merely to obtain or 


communicate information, and not with a view to intimi- 
date or to deter by serious annoyance such person from 
doing what he has a right to do, shall not be deemed 
watching or besetting. The puzzle which has been some- 
times proposed to justices and to Courts under Lord 
Excno’s Act is not rendered simpler by the new project of 
legislation. Workmen on strike will incur penal conse- 
quences if they watch or beset a workshop; but they may 
contend that, according to the proviso, watching is not. 
watching, nor besetting besetting. Fortunately, the enact- 
ment against persistently following a victim from place to 
place is not explained away at the end of the clause. A 
more cumbrous and more awkward clause has never been 
framed ; but the task of protecting the objects of annoy- 
ance without interfering with the free action of their per- 
secutors is perhaps unattainable. It may be doubted 
whether a trade picket has ever been set for the purpose of 
giving or receiving information. Workmen on strike and 
their successors know all that they are supposed to learn or 
to communicate, including the fact that those who take 
up abandoned work incur the enmity of those whom they’ 
supersede. The abortive efforts of Mr. Cross, Mr. Lows, 
and the Lorp Caancettor illustrate the impossibility of 
legislating on one theory for the purpose of satisfying the 
votaries of an opposite and inconsistent doctrine. The 
Government wishes to give perfect liberty to do anything 
short of persecution, while the Unions care little for any- 
thing but the right to persecute. 


The necessity of some provision against breaches of 
contract which tend to injure valuable property was illus- 
trated by an instance quoted by Lord Wiyuarteiax. Three 
workmen left a blast furnace when the iron was in a liquid 
state, with the result of rendering the construction of a 
new furnace necessary at a costof 2,000]. It may be taken, 
for granted that the workmen understood the injury which 
they caused to their employer, and that they calculated on 
the mischief as a security ‘for the concession of their 
demands. If the ironmaster had broken his contract with 
the workmen, they could easily have obtained adequate 
damages ; when they inflicted on their employer a ruinous 
injury, they only incurred the risk of paying him the infini- 
tesimal compensation which they could afford. The Lorp- 
CHANCELLOR properly scouted the proposal that Gas and 
Water Companies or Corporations should be criminally 
punishable for a failure of supply. As Judges used 
formerly to say with reference to certain decisions, it 
is sometimes necessary to exercise common sense. If 
stokers conspire to cause grave injury to an unoffending 
community, they ought to be punished. Gas Companies 
and Corporations might be equally culpable if they 
committed similar acts; but it is certain that they 
will do nothing of the kind, because their interests 
are not likely to be overpowered by malevolent pas- 
sions. Although the law of conspiracy in regard to 
trade offences will be practically repealed, evidence of pre- 
vious concert will be admissible as proof of the inten- 
tional character of the breach of contract. The absence of 
asingle gas-stoker from his post might be attributed to 
many causes or motives. If all the stokers in a district 
simultaneously leave work without notice, it may be taken 
for granted that all of them designed to deprive the district 
of light. The agitators will not be contented with the new 
law; but Parliament, after endeavouring for a great part 
of a Session to redress their grievances, will be in a better 
position for the refusal of excessive demands. With the 
exception of Lord Rosert Montacu, no speaker in either 
House has defended the worst forms of trade oppression.. 

The Lorp CuanceLLor conformed to a questionable 
fashion in beginning his statement with a reference to the 
one-sided legislation of forgotten times. It may be 
admitted once for all that in the days of the PLANTAGENETS 
and the Tupors, the ruling classes appreciated but imper- 
fectly the rights of their poorer countrymen. Selfishness 
was not unknown before political economy and legal 
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equality were fully understood. As Lord Carrns states, 
when the pestilence known as the Black Death had de- 
stroyed in two or three years a third of the inhabitants of 
England, the landowners who were then the only employers 
attempted by arbitrary legislation to correct the influence 
of depopulation on the labour market. Parliament passed 
Aets for compelling workmen to serve at the same wages 
as before the plague, although the value of labour was of 
course largely enhanced. ‘The wrong which may have 
been inflicted and suffered five hundred years ago is no 
argument for wrongful legislation in the opposite direction. 
It is true that the proposals of the Government are 
essentially equitable; but capitalists will not be re- 
assured by the adoption of the favourite arguments of 
agitators. The employers have shown good sense and self- 
control in abstaining from any attempt to defeat the 
Government Bill. It would be a mistake to assume that 
they are satisfied ; and it is to be regretted that they were, 
as Lord WinmarLeicH remarked, not represented on the 
Commission. The more thoughtful manufacturers have 
probably long since made up their minds to rely in dealings 
with their workmen on good feeling and judicious manage- 
ment rather than on legal penalties. At the best it is im- 
possible to guard against the caprices of workmen and the 
officious dictation of Trade Councils; but the time has 
long since past when a strike could be prevented by legal 
proceedings, and discussions with workmen, like diplo- 
matic negotiations, have always war in the background. 
The prosecutions under the existing law have been few in 
number, though they have caused the agitation which has 
resulted in the introduction of Mr. Cross’s Bill. It is 
not improbable that the enactment which expresses the 
«combined ingenuity of Mr. Cross, Mr. Lows, and the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR, may need judicial interpretation before its 
meaning is generally understood. 


In the Bills which have now virtually received the assent 
of both Houses the removal of a sentimental grievance has 
been as far as possible effected. The leaders and advisers 
of the Trade-Unions demanded that acts exclusively per- 
formed by a single class should be regulated only by 
general law. If landlords or manufacturers were in the 
habit of intimidating or injuring their dependents by any 

articular misuse of their powers, the evil would probably 
abated by special legislation, nor would Parliament take 
peers against ejectments on the part of occupiers or 
ock-outs contrived by workmen. In the new Act work- 
men are as far as possible disguised under the general 
name of persons, and it is only when an exception to the 
ordinary law is to be provided in their favour that 
they are exclusively relieved from the penalties of con- 
spiracy. The Lorp Cwancettor expressed regret for 
his inability to deal with the general law of con- 
spiracy, instead of conceding exceptional impunity to 
combinations of workmen; but, in declaring with good 
reason that the task was i cticable, he in some degree 
answered himself. What cannot be effected by a change 
in the law is nota desirable object of legislation. Con- 
spiracy, though it is the vaguest branch of criminal law, 
naturally constitutes a separate and substantial offence. 
‘The only excuse for exempting workmen from the penalties 
of conspiracy is that they always act in bodies, and that 
all ther proceedings are consequently gregarious. The 
rest of mankind either commit offences singly, or de- 
liberately join themselves with selected accomplices. The 
member of a Trade-Union, having no independent action 
of his own, necessarily becomes a conspirator as soon as he 
is party to an irregular proceeding. Early legislators held 
the members of guilds and other associations jointly re- 
sponsible for offences committed by their associates or by 
the corporate body. It is now thought advisable to isolate 
in responsibility the parties to a combined action. The 
Government measure is in thisand other respects defensible, 
bat, as it involves liberal concessions to a powerful class, 
the motives of its promoters will naturally be subject to 


THE MEETING OF THE MAYORS. 


ge great meeting of Mayors is. an event of consider- 
able importance to the City authorities, and not 
without interest to the world outside. The main thing for 
a Lord Mayor is to think of somebody to entertain who is 
out of the common way, and the notion of asking the 
Mayors of other countries to meet the Mayors of the 


United Kingdom, if obvious, is still novel. A Mayor of 
any country must wish to see the biggest Mayor in the 
world, and the Lord Mayor is indisputably at the head of 
his profession. The Prefect of the Seine has more to do, 
and more authority, and is appointed with a stricter re- 
gard to aptitude for his duties. But he is hardly so much 
a Mayor asa great Government official, and the Hotel de 
Ville is in ashes, while the Guildhall exists with all its 
historical associations. We may also now venture to 
ask foreign Mayors to look at London. It is a city 
worth seeing, even apart from the splendour of the 
entertainments with which the guests of the Lorp 
Mayor will be welcomed. Foreigners have always 
had it open to them to admire the gathering of ship- 
ping below London Bridge, and to wonder at the 
unending masses of ugly or frail houses which stretch for 
miles in every direction in order to accommodate in a single 
town a population greater than that of Seotland. But 
the last twenty years have given them other things to see 
in London. No city hasa finer prospect than that which 
is now to be seen from the centre of Westminster Bridge, 
and no city has open spaces in it comparable to Hyde 
Park and Kensington Gardens. The Mayors, too, who 
come from abroad may have the satisfaction, if they can 
but understand what is meant by it, of knowing that they 
have come at the right time. Mayors have, in fact, gone 
up in the world of English opinion. If the foreign Mayors 
had come some years ago, they might have perceived 
that Mayors were not very much thought of here. 
They were the objects of a little gentle ridicule, and were 
popularly supposed to be absorbed in eating turtle. Now 
Mayors are generally allowed to be very respectable. The 
corruptions and abuses of the old Corporations have died 
out or been swept away; increased locomotion brings to 
Mayors guests whom it is for the honour of the town that 
they should entertain respectably ; and bettermen are willing 
to be better Mayors. It has been truly remarked that, if 
intelligent foreigners wish to see a good specimen of the 
ordinary business-like, practical, open-handed, more or less 
educated Englishman, with independence and love of 
justice, and delight in the honest importance of office, they 
get such a specimen in the Lord Mayor of London, and 
could not have a better. Nor will the intelligent foreigner 
fail to observe with interest the commendably high style in 
which such matters as a gathering of Mayors are treated in 
England. In one journal he will observe that Mayors are re- 
minded that, although great, they are mortal; that a certain 
eye is upon them, and that they must be continually work- 
ing hard to do better and better, or they and theirCorpora- 
tions will have something very terrible happen to them. 
Another journal casts on Mayors the burden of immemorial 
dignity, and bids them remember that they are the lineal 
successors of ancient persons who used to perform their 
functions inside a quickset hedge, with a real elective 
Vestry and an elective beadle to help them. All this is 
merely ancillary to the service which on Sunday they are 
to have the means of attending at St. Paul’s. Altogether 
it, will be disappointing and umdeserved if the foreign. 

yors do not carry away the impression that, for eating 
and preaching, London is without a rival. 

The Burgomaster of Brusszts truly remarked that 
there was no Mayor except the Lord Mayor of London 
whom so many other Mayors would have taken the trouble 
to visit. There is something about the Lord Mayor that 
is unique. The Prerecr of the Sere lately entertained 
him as he is now entertaining the Prerecr of the Sere. 
Each can give magnificent entertainments, and each on his 
own soil may think he is as great a man as the other. But 
outside Mayors feel that the Lord Mayor is beyond all 
question a Mayor, while as to the Prefect of the Seine 
they are in doubt. From many quarters Mayors are willing 
to go to London. There was the Mayor of Quesec to re- 
present the Western hemisphere, and there was the Syndic 
of Rome, whom the Lorp Mayor eloquently noticed as “ the 
“representative of a European city famed in classic lore 
“as well as in more modern times.” The Mayor of 
QuEBEc was able to assure his hearers that the welcome he 
had received would have an excellent effect in strengthen- 
ing the ties that bind the Dominion to the mother-coun- 


_ try; and the Syndic of Rome expressed an earnest hope 


that the meeting of the Mayors would materially serve the 
sacred cause of liberty and civilization. In a more prac- 
tical spirit the Mayor of Putapenpuia telegraphed to say 
that, although he could not exactly come to London for a 
dinner, yet he hoped all present would come next year 
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to the American Exhibition. But besides foreign Mayors 
there were numerous home Mayors, and it is satisfactory 
to think that national jealousy does not in respect of 
such gatherings stand in the way of cordiality, and that 
the Lord Mayor of Dustin and the Lord Provost of 
EprnpurGH recognize their superior and their friend in the 
Lord Mayor of Lonpox. There can be no doubt that meet- 
ings such as this of the Mayors of all countries do real 
good. They foster a kindly feeling between men of 
influence in different nations. They make England 
better known and better liked. They serve as a demon- 
stration in favour of a policy of peace; and although the 
t military monarchies, when bent on war, do not 
trouble themselves much about the feelings of Mayors, yet 
all expressions of respectable opinion tell somehow and in 
the long run. Although dinners and speeches and exhi- 
bitions have not prevented war during the last quarter of a 
century, they and the things of which they are; a ‘symbol 
have made the intercourse between nations more pleasant, 
frank, and sincere. The French AmsBassapor took the 
opportunity of having to make a a to acknowledge in 
a graceful way the assistance which England has on more 
than one recent occasion bestowed on suffering France. 
It was right that, dining at the Lorp Mayor’s table, he 
should do so. It is to the Lord Mayor, as a person at once 
in @ conspicuous position and unconnected with the 
Government, that England looks to start subscriptions in 
cases of great domestic or foreign calamity; and the 
occasion was a fitting one for the representative of France 
to acknowledge that, as regards his country, this function 
of the Mayoralty had been readily and ably discharged. 
Mayors are naturally delighted. with their office, and see 
it on its best side. A Mayor may be fairly taken as 
the representative of municipal government, and the 
experience of many countries has justified the Burgo- 
master of BrusseLs in remarking that municipal libert 
and political liberty generally go together. The world, 
however, does not move in a single path, and the value of 
Mayors as the representatives of municipal liberty is not 
everywhere acknowledged. The Prerecr of the Serve, 
while enjoying his dinner, must have reflected that in his 
country Mayors are Government nominees, whose business 
it is to clog the action and restrain the ambition of 
those who enjoy the minute degree of municipal liberty 
permitted in France. It is also to be observed that no 
representative from any German town appears to have 
visited the Lorp Mayor, and prudence may have suggested 
to those who would have liked to come that to stay at 
home and hold their tongues was the safest course as things’ 
now are in Germany. It was the minor nations, the 
nations that love to copy England and look to England in 
some vague way for protection—Sweden, Holland, Belgium, 
Italy, sent their Mayors to the Guildhall. 
Such nations are right in judging that they cannot import 
English political freedom merely by creating a Chamber of 
Deputies. There must be life and common action and 
freedom in the little things of municipalities in order 
that there may be life and common action and freedqgm 
in the great things of a nation. And in countries where 
there is real political life, there is also a constant 
tendency to increase the sphere of munieipal powers and 
duties. Municipal authorities have now two new 
responsibilities thrown on them, the construction of public 
works for the purposes of health or convenience, and the 
furtherance of public education. These are great things, 
and call out the energies of those to whom the conduct of 
them is entrusted. to do them well needs all the qualities 
which should accompany the exercise of great power; and 
the gain to the community when they are well done consists 
not only in the excellence of the work achieved, but also in 
the development of activity and energy which makes the 
achievement of good work possible. That the Lorp Mayor 
and the Corporation of London do their work well enough to 
offer a good example is among the qualifications which 
have justified them in asking the representatives of foreign 
municipalities to come to see them and London, 


BISHOP THIRLWALL, 


yi types death of the greatest English master of ancient and 
modern learning would deserve notice even if Bishop 
TuiRLwaLt had not been also the most statesmanlike 
ecclesiastic of his time. Although his life was spent in the 


accumulation of vast stores of knowledge, no man could 


have less of the character of a pedantic bookworm. The 
effect of his tastes and ‘habits was shown in a want of 
social facility; but he always kept his mind open to the 
acquisition of political and practical information. A few 
German Professors may have known as much of Greek, of 
history, and of comparative philology; but they would 
scarcely have appreciated Bishop THIRLWALL’s interest in 
current literature, and his perfect familiarity with all the 
controversies of the day. His comprehensive curiosity 
would perhaps, even if he had not been profession- 
ally concerned with theology, have embraced the 
ecclesiastical studies which might have seemed uncon- 
genial to his intellect. He read modern history and 
biography as well as the most recondite treatises on 
Sanskrit literature or on Oy we and his travelling 
library, when he enjoyed what he declared to be the 
greatest of pleasures, that of reading in an open carriage, 
generally comprised a selection of English and French 
novels. Indifferent to fame as an author, he was far more 
inclined to learn than to teach, and after the completion, 
many years ago, of his History of Greece, he published 
little except his celebrated episcopal Charges. Readers 
of the Life of Grote will remember the generous letter in 
which Bishop THIRLWALL congratulated his early friend and 
schoolfellow on a work which he expected to supersede his 
own. His chivalrous acknowledgment of an assumed 
superiority which he might have fairly disputed probably 
cost him little effort. THirtwaLt had too great a mind to 
be capable of personal jealousy, and he may have cared 
more for the production of the best History of Greece than 
for any credit he might derive from his work. Of the two 
Histories THIRLWALL’s was the more dispassionate, because 
he stood apart from modern politics, which have since the 
time of Mirrorp been inseparably connected with contro- 
versies on Athenian democracy. , 

The time at which TuirLWaL. took orders was probably 
determined by the approach of the term at which his 
Trinity fellowship would have become untenable by a lay- 
man. A year or two earlier he had been called to the 
Bar ; and in some respects his legal studies were not 
unattractive to his acute and logical intellect. In after life 
he retained a pleasant recollection of the abstruse niceties of 
Fearne’s Contingent Remainders. If he had persevered he 
would have been one of the profoundest of lawyers, and in 
course of time an incomparable judge ; but he had neither 
the gifts nor the temperament of an advocate, and the prac- 
tice of the profession was repugnant to his taste. He is 
reported to have said that the blessings which, according to 
Lord Coxe, are bestowed by Providence on great lawyers 
were no more than an equivalent for the wretchedness of 
their lives here and their prospects hereafter. Before he 
left the Bar he had prepared, as a contribution to theological 
literature, a translation of a German treatise, with a preface 
of his own, which may well have startled the orthodoxy 
of fifty years ago. For several years after his return to 
Cambridge he discharged with assiduity and success the 
congenial duties of a classical teacher, while he constantly 
added to his own accumulations of learning. He was 
known as the first scholar in the University, and though 
he was reserved in his manner, he was popular with his 
pupils and his equals. His career was interrupted by dis- 
missal from the office of Assistant Tutor by the Head of 
his College, who was one of the vainest and most bigoted 
of men. The offence of the great scholar consisted in the 
publication of an admirable pamphlet in favour of the ad- 
mission of Dissenters to the University. It fortunately 
happened that the Whig Ministers of the time took up his 
cause as a party question. Lord MELsourne presented 
him to a living in Yorkshire, and, after a short interval, he 
promoted him to the Bishopric of St. David’s. When he 
resigned his see in 1874, he was the oldest Bishop on the 
Bench both in years and in date of consecration. 


It would not have been difficult to imagine other em- 
ployments for which he would have been better suited, but 
for the rest of his life he devoted himself conscientiously 
to the discharge of his duty, as he understood it. It had 
not then become the fashion for bishops to busy themselves 
incessantly with petty details and minute correspondence, 
which, amongst other disadvantages, renders it almost im- 
possible that they should either think orread. The greater 
part of Bishop TurriwaLt’s fime was occupied with his 
studies, but he attended to the business of his office, and he 
contributed with untiring munificence to the numerous 
necessities of a poor diocese. His principal defect was in 
the social tact and popular manner which are among the 
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most indispensable qualities of lay and clerical dignitaries. 
In the vast diocese of St. David’s, which extends from the 
English border to the Irish Sea, the Church had in past 
ages been hopelessly plundered,* first by monastic in- 
stitutions and afterwards by Reformers. The natural 
consequence has been a scarcity of learning and an 
occasional absence of refinement among the clergy. 
A genial temper and an affable address would have 
been more acceptable to the Bisnor’s subordinates 
than all the learning and wisdom, in which nevertheless 
they took a laudable pride. It seldom happens that want 
of aptitude for the administration of small things is re- 
cognized as a claim to the government of many cities, but 
the Bishop who neither felt nor gave perfect satisfaction 
in a remote Welsh diocese would probably have heen an 
admirable Primate of all England. The moderation which is 
justly regarded as the most necessary qualification of an Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury would have been more fully secured 
by Dr. Turriwatt’s large and dispassionate understanding 
than by the most exemp preference of commonplace 
to eccentricity. In the conduct of difficult controversies 
he would have guided his colleagues and the clergy with 
an authority and a provident sagacity which have seldom 
been found in England. The most unfriendly observer 
would never have accused him of insincerity or of 
a@ wish to court popularity, and yet he would have 
instinctively abstained from collision with the pre- 
judices and feelings of the community. The Charges, 
which, with the History of Greece, will preserve his 
memory, are the weightiest of all the judgments which 
have been pronounced on the ecclesiastical questions of 
the time; but the most conspicuous illustration of Bishop 
THIRLWALL’S superiority over contemporary prelates was 
to be found in his t speech on the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church. No speaker on the question, in either 
House of Parliament, defended the measure by arguments 
so convincing and so exhaustive. The Bishops of the 
present day are, with some notorious exceptions, above the 
average of men in ability; andthe most judicious mem- 
bers of the body knew that the result which they 
naturally regretted had become inevitable; but Bishop 
THIRLWALL was the only Bishop who had the courage and 
foresight to speak and vote for the Bill. The argument 
in its favour which he deduced from his rooted antipathy 
to the doctrines and practices of the Roman Catholic 
Church probably overcame many adverse prepossessions. 
Bishop Fae had little of the personal knowledge of 
human nature which is necessary for the successful 
management of ordinary affairs; but when the choice of a 
course of conduct was to be determined by broad principles 


and by a comprehensive judgment of expediency, he rose; 


from a prelate to a statesman. It isa misfortune that, in- 
stead of directing the fortunes of the English Church, he 
should have been worried with little troubles about parish 
schools and churchwardens which would have been better 
managed by a far inferior man. 


The merit of Bishop Tuiriwatt’s speeches consisted 
wholly in force of reasoning and in justice of conclusion. 
He was entirely wanting in the prompt enthusiasm and 
graceful fluency of his friend and colleague, the late Bishop 
of WINCHESTER; and, in truth, he wasa prolix and tiresome 
speaker and a tedious preacher. It was difficult to antici- 
pate at the beginning of a cumbrous sentence the gram- 
matical construction which nevertheless was ultimately 
found to be conscientiously accurate. His episodes 
and di ions seemed interminable, though the prac. 
tised hearer felt a well-founded confidence that they 
would ultimately come round to the material issue. The 
same want of the art of selection and concentration might 
be observed in the BisHor’s sermons ; and the effect of his 
pulpit delivery was impaired by a tremulous earnestness of 
voice which contrasted oddly with the unimpassioned 
matter of his discourse. The same trick or mannerism was 
common to many of his Cambridge friends; but it was 
better suited to Archdeacon Hare’s facile and rhetorical 
excitement, or to the perennial emotion of Mr. Mavrice. 
The ironical humour which characterized Bishop Tuxirt- 
WALL’s conversation and some in his writings 
would perhaps, if it had been frequently introduced 
in the pulpit, have offended the squeamish taste of a 
modern con tion. He once observed in a sermon 
delivered in a London church, in answer to Dr. Newman, 
who had contrasted the piety of Italian Lazzaroni with 
the hardened carelessness of English workmen, that 
he could not agree with an eminent person that dirt, 


idleness, and dishonesty were in themselves conclu- 
sive proofs of moral and religious excellence, or 
obvious indications of, Divine favour. in _ social 
intercourse the BisHop neither sought nor attained general 
popularity. He keenly enjoyed the conversation of 
scholars, and even of men of the world who approached to 
his own intellectual level; but he had neither faculty nor 
disposition for conventional talk, and he took no trouble to 
put dull or uninteresting companions at their ease. His 
measured phrases were well suited to point his not unfre- 
quent sarcasms. His laugh, though it was ready, seemed 
artificial and constrained, and, as Mr. Rogers long ago 
observed, it subsided with unexpected suddenness into the 
deepest gravity. His death at a somewhat advanced age 
is the less to be regretted because his affliction of blindness 
had incapacitated him for the studies which were the occu- 
pation and enjoyment of his life. His career was so far 
happy that it enabled him worthily to employ extraordinary 
intellectual powers. 


FRANCE, 


igo majority of the 15th of July is now a fortnight old, 
and French politicians must soon begin to look about 
them for the materials of some new party combination. 
M. Bourret reverses the rule, always to treat an enemy as 
though he may some day be a friend ; his principal anxiety 
seems to be so to behave himself to his friends as to warn 
them that they will.not be his friends always. The near- 
ness of the vacation will probably postpone the next occa- 
sion of impressing this lesson on the Right. The Left will 
remain in opposition during the recess, and the Assembly 
will meet again with the Government still depending on 
the support of the Conservatives. How long this position of 
affairs will remain unchanged must depend on the drift of 
those meditations to which M. Duravre referred in his 
speech last week. If the Government have in the interval 
reconciled themselves to the idea of a dissolution, the 
majority of the 25th of February will be reconstituted, 
and short as the available time will be, the elections may 
somehow be got over before the New Year. If, on the 
other hand, the Government are still unwilling to exchange 
the ills they know for the worse ills that may conceivably 
remain behind, they will renew their appeal to the Right, 
and no doubt be again successful in staving off the day 
they so much fear. There are really no data in existence 
from which to determine which of these two courses 
Ministers are most likely to take. There is no reason 
to doubt that M. Duraure and M. Lion Say are 
honestly anxious to set the Republican Constitution going, 
but their position is one in which opposite notions of the 
course they are bound to take may fairly be entertained. 
There is no question about the propriety of a prompt dis- 
solution, nor is it probable that M. Duraurs or M. Lfon 
Say has any hesitation about the propriety of urging this 
policy upon his colleagues. It is when the moment ar- 
rives at which a Minister ordinarily backs his opinion by 
the threat of resignation that the Republican members of 
M. Bourret’s Cabinet may feel a legitimate uncertainty as 
to the course which they ought to take. If, rather than 
lose their services, M. Burret would yield to their wishes, 
it is plain that no considerations of courtesy or etiquette 
ought to prevent them from acting decisively. Though it 
can never be pleasant to force your views upon a colleague 
by making your continued working with him depend upon 
his adoption of them, it may under given circumstances 
be a plain duty to do so. But M. Duravure and M. Léon 
Say are not in this position. If they were to retire from 
the Cabinet at this moment, it is far from certain that M. 
Bourret would not be exceedingly pleased to get rid of 
them. He would then be able to plead that he had done 
everything in his power to conciliate the Republican pasty, 
and that if he now went back to the Right, it was be- 
cause the Republicans wished to force him into a policy 
of reckless violence. In the present balance of parties 
in the Assembly, the chances are that a Minister making 
this appeal and commanding, as M. Burret undoubtedly 
would command, the confidence of the PresipENtT, would 
find a majority ready to support him. There would 
be no difficulty in filling the places of the retiring Ministers. 
If the Duke of Broce did not himself take office, he 
would be ready to find substitutes. The apparent im- 
minence of the dissolution seems thoroughly to have 
frightened the Right, and they would probably be pre- 
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pared to support the Cabinet on no harder conditions than 
that it continued to govern with the existing Assembly, 
and made no more attempts to gain the confidence of the 
Left. In this way the majority of the 15th of July would 
become more and more hke the majority of the 24th of 
May, and all the constitutional work which has been got 
through since the Duke of Brociiz’s overthrow would run 
the greatest possible risk of being, if not formally undone, 
at least allowed to remain altogether inoperative. 
This is a prospect which may very well make the Re- 
publican seetion of the Cabimet uneasy. On the other 
hand, so long as M. Burrer does not demand of them any- 
thing inconsistent with the conditions on which they took 
office, their presence in the Ministry is a kind of guarantee 
to the Left that no underhand maneuvres against Repub- 
lican institutions will be practised by the subordinates of 
the Government, and that the dissolution will not be put 
off merely in the hope of some happy accident upsetting 
the existing order of things. It was to those members of 
the Left who are still willing to accept this guarantee that 
M. Dvravre’s speech was perhaps addressed. M. Duraure 
is not much given to appeals ad misericordiam, and even 
a plea for forbearance beeomes in his mouth a little dic- 
tatorial. But what he says comes in effect to this—Wait till 
November, and then I promise you there shall be no more 
concealments. It will then be the duty of the Ministers to 
lay before you the result of their labours and reflections, 
and you know enough of me to feel sure that, as far as I 
am concerned, that duty will be done. If there are any 
good xeasons for delaying the elections, or any reasons 
which seem good to us, we will honestly tell you what those 
reasons are. You shall be made partakers of our appre- 
hensions, our fears, our scruples, our ideas. If we think 
the elections can be held immediately, we shall not wait 
to have a dissolation forced upon us; weshall meet you with 
all our preparations made, and you will at once be called 
on to discuss Bills fixing the dates for the several elections 
which must precede the meeting of the new Legislature. 


Whether the Republican section of the Cabinet are wise 
in taking this line is a point on which it is impossible to 
pronounce an opinion without knowing the secret history 
of the last few weeks. It is obvious, however, that M. 
Burrev has of late assumed a very independent position as 
regards the Left, and he would scarcely have done this un- 
less he had felt sure of being supported in case of need by 
the full strength of the Right. It is not likely that M. 
Borrer wishes to trust himself entirely to his new sup- 
porters ; but the retirement of the Liberal members of his 
Cabinet would leave him no choice, and it is at least con- 
ceivable that M. Duraure and M. Say may be right in think- 
ing that it is better to make almost any concession than to 
risk a reconstruction of the old compact union of the Right 
and the Right Centre. There can be no doubt unfortu- 
nately as to the injury to Franee which is likely to result 
from a state of affuirs which necessitates such au amount of 
forbearance on the part of the Republican Ministers. Nothing 
can so much help on the designs of the Bonapartists as the 
prolongation of the present political uncertainty. The 
postponement of the dissolution not only shows the un- 
willingness of the party now in power to accept the Con- 
stitution which they consented to vote; it also shows— 
and this is a more scrious symptom—their belief that the 
country does not care very much whether they accept it or 
not. Of course the opinion of the Conservatives in the 
Assembly may not be a trustworthy index to the feeling of 
the constituencies. But the Government, at all events, 
have the means of forming a very shrewd guess as to the 
amount of indifference on which they ean reckon, 
and M. Burret would hardly pursue his present policy 
if he thought it likely to be fatal to him in the elections. 
This indifference, if it exists, is mainly the work of the 
Duke of Brociie and his successors; but it will not 
benefit those who are responsible for its creation. It is 
trne that the Republic is not likely to be founded by men 
who have no preference for one form of Government over 
another; but the Orleanist Monarchy is just as little fitted 
to secure their affections. Frenchmen who care nothing 
about politics are almost certain to drift into Imperiatism. 
We do not know enough of the temper of the constituencies 
to say positively whether the hatred of the Empire which 
undoubtedly animates the Assembly is likely to be repro- 
duced in the Chamber of Deputies, but it is safe to say that 
no evidence is forthcoming in favour of this view, and that 
it is almost certain to become Jess and less true with ev 


of a Republic which should be hostile neither to property 
nor to religion must at first have appeared to great numbers 
of Frenchmen a fact too improbable for belief, and when 
each week discloses some new obstacle to its accomplish- 
ment, they will naturally drift back into their old scepticism. 
Besides, there is a constant danger that the forbearance of 
the Republicans, which has done so much to reassure 
timid converts to Republican ideas, may suddenly 
give way, and that a violent speech from M. Gam- 
BEITA, Or an open schism between M. Gamperra and 
his party, may convince the moderate party in the 
country that their only chance of escaping anarchy 
on the one hand and a reactionary kingship on the other 
is to make the best of the Empire. The suppression of 
the partial elections is from this point of view a great gain 
to the Bonapartists. If these dropping contests were still 
goiwg on, the Bonapartists would be forced to contest 
seats wherever they had a chance of winning them, lest the 
omission to do so should depress the enthusiasm of their 
supporters. Yet nothing could do them so much harm 
while the Assembly is still in being as an electoral triumph 
which would reproduce the alarm excited by their victory 
in the Nievre, and again throw all the waverers in the 
Assembly into the arms of the Republicans. 


THE DEBATE ON INCLOSURES. 


(JVHE House of Commons has once more determined to 
adjourn indefinitely the extension of inclosures. Two 
propositions, which are habitually affirmed by theoretical 
philanthropists, lead to inconsistent conclusions. When 
landowners claim the right of dealing with their private 
property, they are informed that the production of the 
food of the people is a matter of public concern. Their 
proposals to increase the food of the people by enclosing 
the land which belongs to lords of the manor, subject to 
the rights of commoners, are met by the contention that 
the community is interested in the preservation of open 
spaces. There is no doubt that it is highly desirable to 
preserve commons in the neighbourhood of large towns; 
and the benefit may almost always be secured by an 
equitable purchase of the soil and of the common rights. 
In other districts large tracts of land are rendered compara- 
tively worthless by the refusal of Parliament to sanction 
inclosures. The provision of recreation grounds for a scanty 
pastoral population is one of the absurdest objects which 
could be contemplated by Parliament. The last thing which 
would occur to a Welsh labourer would be to take a walk 
for amusement over the neighbouring mountain. Shep- 
herds frequent the hills as a matter of business to protect 
the flocks of their employers, or to drive off sheep belonging 
to a neighbouring commoner, in spite of his equal right. 
Hundreds of thousands of acres in hill districts are devoted 
exclusively to pasture, which is carried on under the 
greatest possible disadvantage. An inclosure would enable 
the same persons to pursue the same business with greater 
profit and convenience, and with large increase of that part 
of the food of the people which consists of mutton. On the 
lower slopes of the hills drainage and irrigation would be 
sometimes practicable, and oats and turnips might be 
grown. With the exception of tourists and of a few resi- 
dents of the higher class who have a taste for riding or 
walking, no stranger has any motive for objection 
to a division of the land among its actual owners; but 
Mr. Fawcerr has resolved that inclosures shall cease, 
and successive Ministers are afraid to provoke his oppo- 
sition. 
The substitute which has in some parts of the country 
been provided for Inclosure Bills was accurately described 
by Mr. Watsu. The tenure of property in severalty is so 
much more convenient than the exercise of common rights 
that owners of large flocks have learned to pass little local 
Inclosure Bills of their own. The process consists in the 
employment of an adequate staff of fighting shepherds 
assisted by fierce dogs. The sheep of the smaller com- 
mouers are chased off large tracts of pasture, and 
the owners can only assert their rights at their own 
peril. Nature or self-interest, which in civilized commu- 
nities abhors common property, asserts itself with ir- 
regular vehemence. The large flock-masters would pro- 
bably greatly prefer the protection of a stone wall to the 
maintenance of a gang of Jawless retainers; and the small 
commoners would receive an award of their claims 
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shall be no incloswres, and’ Mr. Fawcerr is a philanthropic 
member. It is extremely fortunate that large tracts of 
mountain land were inclosed immediately before the time 
when Parliament thought fit to include remote sheep- 
walks in the same category with Wimbledon Common and 
Hampstead Heath. About thirty years ago private In- 
closure Bills were discontinued, on the ground that the 
division of commons among their owners was obviously 
advantageous. The functions of the Inclosure Com- 
missioners are simply ministerial. It is their duty to take 
care that the proper notices were given, and that the 
necessary consents were obtained. A general Act, passed 
as a matter of course at the end of every Session, confirmed 
their decisions; and the land was divided among those 
who were entitled to shares according to definite rules. 
It was an oversight not to provide a substitute for the 
judicial fanctions which had in the case of opposed In- 
closure Bills been exercised by Select Committees. There 
were some cases in which an inclosure ought not to have 
been allowed, except, perhaps, on special conditions which 
the Commissioners had no authority to impose. The re- 
action which has been caused by the occurrence of a few 
exceptional cases is the best proof that sufficient pre- 
cautions had not previously been taken. The authors 
of the Inclosure Commission could not have foreseen 
that. modern theorists would found arguments for the 
maintenance of commons on Sir Henry Mainn’s researches 
into the primeval history of the Aryan race. The 
doctrine that the nation or the neighbouring popu- 
lation has any share in the land which belongs to the 
lords and to the commoners is of recent origin. If the 
rights of cottagers have been overlooked, the remedy for 
the evil would be to provide them with additional securi- 
ties, and not to stop all inclosures. 


Mr. Cross closed the discussion by expressing an ob- 
jection to the practice which had prevailed until the House 
of Commons refused to pass the annual Inclosure Bill. In 
his opinion it was undesirable that the Government should 
be bound by the Reports of the Commissioners, instead of 
exercising a discretion of its own. A few years ago Par- 
liament would perhaps have resented the assumption of 
legislative power by the Government. There seems to be 
no reason for making inclosures depend on the discretion 
of the Home Office, which has no judicial machinery for 
ascertaining the merits of each particular case. The 
House of Commons would do well to watch vigi- 
lantly the encroachments of the permanent officials 
who act in the name of the Secretary of State or of the 
Presidents of other administrative departments. The 
Board of Trade has on some occasions attempted to dic- 
tate to Select Committees with varying success. Mr. Cross 
perhaps only intended to suggest that there should be some 
inquiry into the reasons for a proposed inclosure. The 
Commissioners might be required to report to Parliament 
the cireumstances of each separate scheme; nor would it 
be difficult to distinguish between suburban commons and 
remote tracts of pasture. In both cases the legal rights 
should be exclusively recognized; but municipal bodies 
might be authorized to purchase open spaces either in full 
property or subject to rights of pasture. One consequence 
of the spread of education and of the improvement of taste 
has been the discovery that a common is, except in the 
close vicinity of a town, generally preferable to a park. A 
fair purchase often imposes little or no burden on civic 
funds. The reservation for building of the ontskirts of a 
common will often enable the buyer to dedicate the re- 
mainder to public use without sensible loss. Even when 
no such facility exists, great towns are rich enough to pro- 
vide themselves with the luxuries which they require. 

The demand for a general Act which is both to facilitate 
and to control inclosures is not likely to be satisfied. Mr. 
Kwyatcuputt-Hucessen complained that land had been in- 
closed without regard to any rights, except those of the 
proprietors. It is not unnatural that the only rights which 
are known to the law should have been exclusively consi- 
dered by Parliament and by the Commissioners. The 
assumption that there is also a public right attaching to 
private ae Sem lead to dangerous consequences. The 
President of the Unirep Srares, not long since, recom- 
mended Congress to probibit the payment by bankers of 
interest on deposits, on the ground that the public had 
an interest im the employment of capital in industrial 
investments. Mr. KxarcnsuLi-Hucessen is guilty of a 
similar economic heresy when he disputes the right of 
lords of the soil and of commoners to the exclusive owner- 


ship of uninclosed land. The ownership of the soil and 
the easements belonging to the commoners are not in- 
compatible with a liability to compulsory purchase. It is 
not to be assumed that the necessity of obtaining Par- 
liamentary sanction to an improvement implies an ac- 
knowledgment of any public interest in the property 
concerned. An ordinary Estate Bill is promoted for 
the purpose of relieving limited owners from special re- 
strictions which are disadvantageous to themselves and 
their successors. The consent of those who represent the 
interests of tenants in remainder or reversion are required ; 
but no stranger has a right to interfere. By a manifest abuse 
of an accidental power, the owner for life of Hampstead 
Heath, was for many years prevented from obtaining relief 
from restrictions which were undoubtedly injurious to the 
estate. When his successor became absolute owner, the 
opponents of former Estate Bills were compelled to pay a 
reasonable price for the privileges which they had sought 
to acquire by compulsion. It would at present be almost 
useless to promote a private Inclosure Bill, however bene- 
ficial, because it would probably, after it had passed a Com- 
mittee, be opposed and defeated in the House. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


_ LATE conversation in the House of Lords on the 
Constitution of Natal involved colonial questions of 
general importance. Lord Carnarvon, in common with all 
his recent predecessors, has cordially adopted the system of 
responsible government which prevails in the larger 
colonies. Canada and the different provinces of Australia 
combine material prosperity with the uncontrolled adminis- 
tration of their own affairs. On the other hand, Jamaica 
has for the first time in many years flourished since the sup- 
pression, nine or ten years ago, of an impracticable repre- 
sentative system. It is the business of Colonial Secretaries 
to distinguish between the conditions and wants of dis. 
similar communities, for the purpose of applying to every 
colony, as far as possible, the principles of government 
which it may require. The most conclusive reason for 
acquiescing in the virtual independence of the great colo- 
nies is that it has been irrevocably acquired; but a prudent 
statesman would, if he had absolute diseretion to legislate, 
confirm -the responsible system of government which was 
at first grudgingly conceded. When Lord Carnarvon had 
occasion to legislate for the settlements on the Gold Coast 
after the Ashantee war, he wisely adopted the precedent of 
Jamaica by vesting the government in officers appointed 
by the Crown. A few English traders and an anomalons 
aristocracy of natives who profess to be educated furnished 
no fit materials for constitutional government. It was 
necessary to secure the inhabitants of the dependency both 
against their own incompetence and against the possible 
danger of invasion from the interior. The case of Natal 
was more complicated, because a temperate climate has 
attracted genuine English settlers who have for some time 
enjoyed the privilege of electing the majority of a governing 
Legislative Council. A handful of Englishmen might 
perhaps have been allowed to manage their own affairs if 
the bulk of the population within their territories had not 
consisted of warlike native tribes. A local Legislature was 
almost certain to encroach on the rights of the Kaffirs; and 
in the event of retaliation it would be impossible for the 
Home Government to withhold protection. The incon- 
venience of allowing colonists to engage in wars which 
must be conducted by the Imperial Government was 
amply shown in the case of New Zealand. It is only at a 
distance and in perfect safety that Englishmen can regard 
barbarians with equanimity, and can consequently deal with 
them prudently and justly. 

Lord BracurorD, whose authority on Colonial questions 
was fully recognized by Lord Carnarvon, inclined to the 
opinion that Natal ought to have been reduced to the con- 
dition of a Crown colony. The present charter, as he ex- 
plained, contains a clause of revocation which would have 
enabled the Government to effect the change regularly and 
legally. The elective majority of the Legislative Council 
has not been fortunate in its conduct either of domestic 
affairs or of the relations between the colony and the 
natives. Lord Biacurorp was at the Colonial Office during 
the disturbances in Jamaica, and he regards with reason- 
able apprehension the effects of a panic among the repre- 
sentatives of a European minority of the population. In 
reply Lord Carnarvon admitted that it might possibly 
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become necessary for the Crown to exercise its undoubted 
eave by undertaking the government of the colony. 
the meantime he has obtained the consent of the Assem- 
bly to a change in the Constitution which may perhaps 
prove to be sufficient. Eight nominated members of Coun- 
cil are substituted for the same number of elected members ; 
and, although there will still be fifteen elected members, 
and thirteen nominees, it seems that there is reason to hope 
that the majority will be reasonable and not objectionably 
unanimous. The elected members are required to possess a 
property qualification; and Lord Carnarvon relies on feelings 
of jealousy which are said to exist between the coast districts 
and the upper country. The misgovernment of the former 
Council has brought the financial affairs of the colony into 
confusion and has stopped the progress of immigration. 
The native tribes offer a perpetual menace as long as they 
are not subject to a regular system of legislation. On the 
whole, it seems not impossible that the necessary propor- 
tion of elected members may concur with the Government 
and its nominees in the legislation which is necessary for 
the welfare of the colony. Lord Carnarvon agrees with 
Lord Biacurorp that responsible government is not suited 
to the present circumstances of Natal; but he holds that 
it is desirable, where Englishmen are concerned, to 
allow as much constitutional freedom as may be com- 
patible with safety. The Legislature has, at theinstance of the 
Secrerary of the State and of Sir Garnet WOLSELEY, made 
considerable concessions, and Lord Carnakvon anticipates 
that a Legislature almost equally balanced may under 
roper management work well. “If unfortunately it 
“* should be found after all that the Legislature is incapable 
“ of dealing with the questions which will come before it, 
“ then, and then only, will be the time to tighten the knot, 
“and to take greater powers than are now exercised.”” Local 
demagogues have, in accordance with the traditional prac- 
tice of malcontent colonists since the days of the American 
Rebellion, threatened separation as the alternative of sub- 
mission to the reasonable proposals of the Crown; but, as 
long as the native tribes remain armed on the frontier, the 
colony will not wantonly renounce the protection of 
England. 

Lord Cartixcrorp objected to the policy of Lord Carnar- 
von in allowing the elected members a majority in the 
Council. He was of opinion that an elected minority 
would have exercised sufficient influence in domestic 
matters; and that it is desirable to entrust the manage- 
ment of native affairs to the Government and the nomi- 
nated members. Lord Kimpertey, on the other hand, with 
the advantage of recent experience at the Colonial Office, 
considered that Lord CarkNarvon’s compromise was the 
best course that could have been adopted in the circum. 
stances. Notwithstanding minor differences of opinion, all 
the speakers on the question concurred in thinking that 
responsible government was inapplicable to the present 
condition of Natal, though it may perhaps be safely con- 
ceded hereafter. There is something odd in the formal 
discussion of the best Constitution for a community as large 
as the population of a second-rate suburban parish. The 
sixteen thousand inhabitants of Natal are worthy of atten- 
tion, not on their own account, but because they are 
scattered over a territory which may at some future time 
become a considerable State. Marylebone is many times 
more populous than Natal, but, as it has no possibility of 
expausion or of independent political existence, its Vestry 
is content to exercise only municipal authority. 


In the course of the discussion, Lord CarRNnaRvON noticed 
with approval the assent of the Government of the Cape 
to the release of LancauipaLeLy. Of the reception in the 
different South African colonies of the late despatch he 
kad apparently no information to communicate. It is 
known from the reports of newspaper Correspondents that 
the official.communication produced the customary display 
of indignation and bluster. A public dinner given to Mr. 
Frovpe, who enjoys Lord Carnarvon’s confidence, was by 
some intrigue or mismanagement converted into an occasion 
for afironting the local Government. A festivity which 
the Governor and his Ministers declined to attend cannot 
have been satisfactory to the non-official agent of the 
Crown. The Dutch Republics are, as might be expected, 
eager to protest against a federation which would in 
some sense reduce them to dependence on the English 
Crown. Colonial dignity is shocked by the presumption 
of the English Miuister in choosing the members of 
the proposed Congress. That his nominees would pro- 
bably be the best representatives of the different pro- 


vinces is of course a matter of secondary importance, 
Colonists are extremely touchy, and frequently unreason- 
able, but in the present instance the clamour appears not 
to be universal. The colonial newspapers express varying 
opinions on the policy of Lord Carnarvon, and perhaps it 
may ultimately be held that, in recommending the adoption 
of a uniform policy towards the natives, he only anticipated 
the convictions of all rational inhabitants of the colonies. 
The proposal of a federation was not an indispensable part 
of Lord Carnaryon’s scheme, and it would perbaps be con- 
venient that a league for special and limited purposes 
should prepare the way for federal union, The American 
States were allied in the prosecution of the war with 
England before they determined to form themselves into a 
permanent community. When the first burst of patriotic 
eloquence is exhausted, Lord Carnarvon’s courteous in- 
vitation will perhaps be more calmly considered. The 
existence of a common enemy, or rather of a possible 
enemy, is a natural basis of friendly concert. If South 
Africa prefers weakness and confusion to combination, 
the mother- country will not be the principal sufferer. 


THE ASSAULTS BILL. 


T would not be fair to blame Mr. Cross for not giving 
a good reason for withdrawing the Assaults Bill. He 
might, as it happened, have given a very good reason 
indeed, but then it would not have been the one which 
really moved him to withdraw the Bill, and, moreover, it 
would not have been a reason which any Minister likes to 
give if he can help it. If Mr. Cross could have seen his 
Bill as others see it, he would have been forced to confess 
that it was about as bad a Bill as could possibly have 
been brought in on the subject. Of the two changes in the 
law which experience had shown to be wanted, it only 
effected one, and that in a very imperfect and half-hearted 
way, while it did effect a change which no one had ever 
supposed to be wanted. The answers of the Judges 
to Mr. Cross’s questions brought out two things— 
first, that even the existing punishments for brutal 
assaults might be sufficient to restrain them, pro- 
vided that they were inflicted with greater certainty ; 
and, secondly, that the infliction of flogging in addition 
to the present punishment would probably be bene- 
ficial, especially in the case of young offenders. Mr. 
Cross made no attempt to ensure greater certainty in the 
administration of the law as it stands. There was no 
question as to the cause to which the absence of certainty 
was due. It came from the disposition of the Justices to 
punish brutal assaults summarily, and therefore inade- 
quately, instead of sending the case to the Assizes or to 
Quarter Sessions. By this means many offenders escaped with 
from one to six months’ imprisonment, who, if they had 
been committed for trial, would probably have been 
sentenced to penal servitude. If Mr. Cross had brought in 
a Bill to limit the jurisdiction of the Justices in Petty 
Sessions in cases of assault, and had refused to resort to 
flogging until the experiment of such limitation had been 
tried, it would have been a perfectly intelligible course. 
We should have held it to be a needlessly tentative 
method, inasmuch as we think that sufficient evidence 
in favour of flogging as a punishment for brutal crimes 
has already been obtained; but it is not a method 
which a Minister could have been blamed for preferring. 
Instead of doing this, Mr. Cross brought in a Bill which 
added flogging to the punishments which can be inflicted 
for brutal assaults after conviction at Assizesor Quarter 
Sessions, but left the Justices as free as before to deal with 
brutal assaults at Petty Sessions. If the Bill had passed 
there would have been no greater certainty than there is 
now that an offender would get what he deserved ; indeed, 
there would of the two have been even less certainty, since 
if foolishly humane Justices will not commit a man for 
trial when he can get only penal servitude, they would be 
still more unwilling to send him for trial when he might 
get a flogging into the bargain. It was a further fault in 
the Bill that it did not allow of flogging on a first conviction 
for brutal assault—that being of all others the time when it 
is most likely to answer its purpose; and this omission 
was scarcely atoned for by the infliction of flog- 
ging for sundry crimes which have not, so far as we know, 
increased in number of late years, and which seem to be 
already adequately punished in other ways. 
If Mr. Cross could have persuaded himself to assign the 
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badness of the Bill as a reason for abandoning it, his ex- 
planation might have been accepted in silence. The reasons 
which he did assign have no claim to a similar immunity 
from criticism. It will be observed that he carefully avoids 
saying that the Bill is withdrawn for want of time to carry 
it, and of itself this would be a ground for hoping that he 
had at last been brought to see that, in omitting all refer- 
ence to the jurisdiction of Justices in Petty Session, he took 
up the question at the wrong end. Unfortunately, however, 
what he does say contradicts this theory. The Government, 
it appears, have decided to make further inquiries before 
going on with the Bill, and it will, if necessary, be brought 
orward in another year. Now, if there is one thing which 
is not required to enable Parliament to legislate on brutal 
assaults, it is further inquiry. The Government are in pos- 
session of the opinions of the Judges, which are of import- 
ance, and of those of a vast number of other persons, which, 
as a rule, are not of much importance. It is hard to say in 
what direction they can now push the investigation, unless, 
indeed, they take the opinion of the persons who are in the 
habit of committing brutal assaults. Perhaps this is Mr. 
Cross’s intention, and in that case we may look for the ap- 
pointment of a Royal Commission with power to examine 
persons suspected of crimes of violence under promise of 
indemnity, if they make a clean breast of it. The evidence 
thus obtained would help to enliven the recess, and it 
would at all events be as valuable as any the Govern- 
ment are likely to get from other sources. The reasons 
which Mr. Cross gives for thinking further inquiry neces- 
sary are that there ought not to be any panic legislation 
on the subject, and that the Judges have lately passed more 
severe sentences for brutal assaults. Certainly if the 
Howe Secretary was in a panic when he introduced the 
Bill, he contrived to keep his emotion under admirable 
control. The prevalence of brutal assaults, especially in 
Lancashire, had been a matter of notoriety for more than a 
year. The introduction of the Bill was delayed until the 
middle of the Session, and its author seemed to care so 
little for it that, when it was withdrawn on the 26th of July, 
it had not been read a second time. If this is legislating 
in a panic, what is Mr. Cross’s idea of legislating at 
leisure? Perhaps to bring forward a Bill one Session, 
talk about it the next, and pass it ina third. As to the 
increased severity of the sentences passed by the 
Judges, it is not the Judges who have been in 
fault. If they had had sufficient opportunities of punish- 
ing this class of offenders, it is probable that brutal 


assaults would never have become so shamefully common.. 


If Mr. Cross could say that Justices have lately been less 
disposed to deal with crimes of violence at Petty Sessions, it 
would be something to the purpose. But we do not know 
that any evidence in support of this theory can be brought 
forward, and even if there were positive proof of it, the 
pr might be ry | the result of a momentary deference 
to public opinion. At all events, it could not be trusted to 
survive Mr. Cross’s little speech. He has chosen to play 
into the hands of those pseudo-humanitarians whose tender- 
ness for the criminal leads them to forget the sufferings of 
those whom he has injured. Whatever be the motives 
which lead Justices to treat brutal assaults as matters of 
little moment, those motives will now resume their former 
sway. The Liverpool Town Council, which so bitterly re- 
sented the comments called forth by the murder of Moran, 
will in future be able to quote the Home Secretary in sup- 
port of their serene indifference to human life. When they 
are asked to increase the police force, or to take any special 
measures for making certain parts of the town less of a 
purgatory for quiet people, they will cry “ No panic legis- 
“lation!” It is difficult to take up such a subject as this 
and let it drop again without making things worse than 
they were before. 


The abandonment of the Assaults Bill is not only a sign 
of weakness on the part of the Government, it is also an 
additional symptom of that peculiar form of weakness 
which was still more conspicuously displayed in the with- 
drawal of the Merchant Shipping Bill. There are a large 
number of persons to whom the passing of a good Assaults 
Bill would have been of immense importance. But they 
are persons of very humble condition, and absolutely with- 
out the power of organization. If the ee ee of 
brutal assaults had belonged to the upper c , there 
might not have been any panic legislation, but there 
would certainly have been less delay in legislation. As 
it is, it is the poor who suffer by the prevalence of this 
form of crime, and the peor can wait without the stability 


of the Government being in any way damaged. Mr. 
Cross forgets how many women there are who live in 
constant terror of life and limb; how many towns there 
are in which inoffensive dwellers in certain streets and 
lanes cannot go about their business without running the 
risk of being maimed or left for dead, to gratify the aimless 
brutality of some gang of roughs; and how many instances 
of violence would be brought to light, if those who witnessed 
them were not afraid of provoking the vengeance of the 
offenders by venturing to give evidence against them. 
If the needs of these people were overlooked by the late 
Government, there was at least the excuse that those 
who overlooked them were busy about large measures. 
The present Government have overlooked them while en- 
gaged in no more heroic legislation than a Bill which 
allows Friendly Societies to be frank about their affairs, 
unless they prefer being reticent, and another which 
creates a statutory contract of which landlords and tenants 
are permitted to avail themselves, unless they like another 
form of contract better. 


FOREIGN POOR LAWS. 


byes inquiries into the Foreign Poor Law system, which 
were instituted at the suggestion of Mr. Stansrewp, 
have been published, with a valuable introduction by Mr. 
Anprew Dore. The most interesting feature in these 
Reports is the account they give of the experience of coun- 
tries whose legislation on this subject has a general resem- 
blance to our own. Only three States—Denmark, Sweden, 
and Prussia—fall under this head, and of these only Den- 
mark has a tax exclusively devoted to the relief of the 
poor. The right of every destitute person to receive assist- 
ance from the public is distinctly recognized in the Consti- 
tutional Charter of Denmark, and this recognition only 
embodies in a positive enactment a principle which has 
always been the foundation of the Danish Poor Law. 
Poor relief has hitherto been distributed with the same 
laxity that prevailed in England before 1834, and the con- 
sequences of a system which destroys all inducements to 
industry and thrift among the poor have been equally 
marked in the two countries. Count Hoisreiy, writing in 
1833, describes the working of the Poor Law in terms 
which might have been borrowed without alteration by the 
English Poor Law Commission. He points out that there 
is no dread of poverty, so that the man who finds himself 
betoming less prosperous in the world is not stimulated to 
arrest his progress downwards by the prospect of ultimate 
destitution. Reckless marriages are encouraged by the 
certainty that the family will be provided for by the State. 
Economy is regarded as unnecessary for the same reason. 
The poor and the rich are alike demoralized, the one by 
looking to the provision made for him by others as a 
matter of right, the other by being obliged to give, and 
consequently having no place for the exercise of charity. 
In the Danish workhouses there is no regular discipline, no 
restriction upon the liberty of the inmates in the matter 
of going in and out, and no prohibition of luxuries like 
tobacco and brandy. Free medical attendance and medicine 
are enjoyed by almost every labourer. The evils in- 
cident to this state of things led to the appointment, in 
1869, of a Commission of Inquiry, the recommendations 
of which exactly square with the opinions of Poor 
Law reformers in this country. The Commissioners ad- 
vise a@ complete separation between public and private 
charity, and the restriction of public relief to “sueh 
“ individuals as are absolutely unable to work—that is to 
“ say, tochildren, aged and weak persons.” The workhouse 
system is to be largely developed, outdoor relief is to be 

lowed very sparingly, and the recipients of public relief 
are not to receive any further aid from private charity. 
As regards the restriction of outdoor relief, and the prohi- 
bition of public and private relief being given to the same 
person, the recommendations of the Danish Commission are 
in advance of our own practice. 

In Sweden a still more stringent system has actually been 
in operation since 1871. By this law outdoor relief is altoge- 
ther forbidden, and a kind of modified servitude is esta- 
blished for all paupers. The Swedish Boards of Guardians are 
invested with a “ right of mastership” over every n who 
is in ae of Po relief, or whose wife or child is wholly 
maintained by the Union. This last conception is one that is 
only beginning to be understood in England. The relation 
between Guardians and paupers in the case of outdoor 
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relief, at all events, is too often regarded as at an end when 
the weekly dole has been given. Mr. DoyLe mentions 
that at a recent conference of representative Guardians 
a clergyman declared, in answer to a suggestion that relief 
should generally be given in kind, that a pauper has as 
mueh right to spend at his pleasure the relief he receives 
from the parish as a working-man has to spend at his 
pleasure the money he earns by his labour. This gentle- 
man is an ex officio Guardian of the poor, and if there are 
-many like him in his Union it is a wonder if the major 
part of the population are not pauperized. Another valu- 
able provision of the Swedish Poor Law is an enactment 
that employers shall be liable for their workmen during the 
time for which they are engaged in their service, so that 
they may not become chargeable to the Union. The mis- 
chievous doctrine of relief in aid of wages is thus com- 
pletely upset. The poor have to choose between living by 
their own labour or living at the cost of the community. 
They cannot mix up the two states of life, and accept work 
at insuflicient wages with the intention of supplementing 
them by a grant from the rates. If this principle were 
adopted in England, it would make short work of much of 
the distress that prevails in many large towns, and in 
some of the worst paid agricultural districts. Wages 
could not ordinarily fall below the point at which they are 
sufficient to sustain life, because so long as a man was in 
— of wages at all he would not be able to claim poor 
relief. 

In Prussia relief in the workhouse is regarded as 
semi-penal. It has the character, says Mr. Piunxet, “ of 
“a modified House of Correction, and is principally used 
“ bythe police, whocan order vagrants, tramps, or drunkards 
“ to be confined there for any period, from one day to two 
“ years.” The ordinary relief is all outdoor relief, the object 
of the authorities being “‘ to avoid as far as possible sever- 
“ ing families.” This is more intelligible than the state- 
ment which immediately follows, that they are equally 
anxious to avoid “ doing anything which tends to diminish 
“ the feeling of independence and self-reliance.” Here in 
England we have learned to regard outdoor relief as almost 
incompatible with the carrying out of any such purpose. 
It must be remembered, however, that outdoor relief in 
Prussia is administered with very much more care and 
supervision than has ever been brought to bear on it 
among ourselves. There is great reason to doubt, however, 
whether this care and supervision can be continuously 
given on a large scale, and also whether, even if it could, 
the minute and inquisitorial investigations on which it is 
necessarily based would be found consonant with English 
ideas. It is admitted by these who most admire the system, 
which is seen in perfection at Leipzig and Elberfeld, that 
an inquiry which is to aseertain the existence of destitution 
without the aid of a “test ” such as that furnished by the 
offer of relief in a workhouse must be very searching. In 
order to make it sufficiently searching it must be conducted 
by agents peculiarly qualified for the duty by intelligence 
and social position. And to seeure the services of such 
agents, it must not involve more time and labour than 
men engaged in professions or in business can afford 
to devote to it. If such a system were now intro- 
duced into England, it is probable that these condi- 
tions might for a time be fulfilled in large towns. 
But it is not likely that a sufficient number of com- 
petent inquirers would continue to be forthcoming after 
the enthusiasm attendant on the first trial of a new 
experiment had passed away. In Hamburg, where a 
Similar system was formerly in use, the inquiries were 
undertaken by one bundred and eighty gentlemen, and the 
arrangement seems to have been successful only so long as 
they continued to work. In country districts there would 
often be no one competent to investigate with sufficient 
minuteness the circumstances of the applicants, and the 
result would be that the administration of relief would in 
many cases fall into the hands of benevolent persons whose 
one idea of dispensing it would be to give to every one 
that asked them. Mr. DoyLe mentions that the experiment 
“ has been tried in this country, and tried under exception- 
“ ally favourable circamstanees ”; but he adds that it has 
not succeeded. 

Areference to the listof inquiries which are made at Leipzig 
will be enough to show how little applicable any system to 
which they are indispensable would be to the habits and feel- 
ings of Englishmen. Every applicant for relief is asked, in 
addition to a long list ef more commonplace questions, 
whether he keeps any domestic animal, whether he has ever 


been convicted of any offence, and if so, what has been his 
conduct since the expiration of his sentence, what are his 
earnings, what rent he Pays, whether he has any furniture 
or jewelry or money in the savings bank, or money due 
from any club either to himself in sickness or to his re- 
presentatives after his death, and whether he owes any 
money or has any goods in pawn. Similar inquiries are 
made about him of the police, who in Germany come a good 
deal nearer to omniscience than they do in England. The 
visitor inquires whether the applicant has a settlement in 
the town, whether he is industrious and orderly, or idle 
and drunken, whether he is of dissolute habits, whether he 
has ever been punished for any offence, and generally what 
the police know and think about him. ‘ Long experience,” 
says Mr. Doytr, “has convinced German administrators 
“ that no investigation less minute and inquisitorial could 
“be safely substituted for the discarded test of the 
“ workhouse.” English administrators must be strangely 
ignorant of their countrymen if they think that an investi- 
gation equally minute and inquisitorial would have any 
chance of being tolerated. It appears that the countries 
from which we have most to learn are those which have 
learnt most from us. Denmark is on the eve of adopting, 
Sweden has already adopted, a system in which the prin- 
ciples of the Poor Law of 1834 are carried out with the 
greater consistency that comes from an additional expe- 
rience of forty years. A careful study of this new experi- 
ment in the direction of more stringent administration of 
poor relief may supply our own authorities with several 
useful lessons. 


BISHOP THIRLWALL AS AN HISTORIAN. 


— name of another great scholar has to be added, alongside of 
- the names of Finlay and Willis, to the list of those whom 
death has taken from us within a year of which little more than 
half has as yet passed. It may be that a generation which has not 
yet learned to know the name of Finlay has already forgotten the 
name of Thirlwall. But those who know what writing history 
really is, and who know the powers which it calls for—those who 
hold that two good books on the same subject are better than one, 
and who do not think that the appearance of the second makes the 
former useless—they will feel that one of the few men at whose 
feet the learner might sit in the full trust that he would never be 
misled has passed away from among us. Of three great English 
historians of Greece, three men of whom any age and land might 
have been proud, all now have gone, and two have gone within a 
few months of each other. ‘he two men who have, between 
them, told in our own tongue the tale of Greece, from her earliest 
to her latest days, were in life far apart from one another in their 
callings and in their places of abode. They were yet further apart 
in the motives and cireumstanees which led them severally to 
undertake the task of which each of them so well discharged his 
own share. In the life of each there was a contemplative and a 
practical stage; but those stages came in reverse order in the lives 
of the two men. The writings of one deal wholly with a distant 
past the writings of the other begin indeed from the distant past, 

ut carry on the tale down to days in which the historian 
recorded events in which he had been an actor, The man who 
went out to fight for Greece lived on in the land which he had 
helped to free to be at once her historian and her censor. The 
other, a scholar from his cradle, finished his one great work earl 
in life, and was then called away to practieal life in a post as toil- 
some and difficult as any that could be found within the range of 
his calling. This marked contrast in the position of the two men 
leaves its 9 on their writings. It is vain to argue which 
does his work the better of the two. Each does it as it was 
natural that he should do it in the position in which he found 
himself, and from the point of view in which he necessarily looked 
on his subject. It is enough to say that, between them, they have 
told the whole tale of Greece, and that each has told his part of it 
as it never was told before him. It may well be that the tale 
which they have told at least by halves may some day be wrought 
into a connected whole. But whoever undertakes such a task as 
this must feel like the man who deals with any part of history 
which comes within the thirteen hundred years that Gibbon has 
made his own. Though he may expand, and even improve, on 
particular points, he is still only building on the foundations of the 
great ones who have gone before him. 

The position of Mr. Finlay and that of Bishop Thirlwall differ 
again in this. Mr. Finlay had his subject, as a whole, to himself, 
It is only in the latest stage of his narrative that he has any 
worthy competitor in any tongue. Bishop Thirlwall too may be 
said to have his subject, as @ whole, to himself. There is not, in 
English at least, any work of the same class which goes through 
the whole tale, from the Aehaians of Homer to the Achaians of 
Polybios. But if he has no rival in dealing with the whole tale, 
he has most formidable rivals in dealing, not merely with fragments 
of it, but with parts only just short of the whole. We said 
that Bishop Thirlwall and Mr. Fimlay have written the History of 
Greece by halves. Their writings might really be read as a con- 
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tinuous story. This could not be done with the Histories either of 
Grote or of Curtius, both of which break off too soon for the pur- 
ets Mr. Cox’s History cannot enter into the competition, if only 

use it is as yet.a mere fragment, and we know not. at what 
point it may end. It appears from his preface that his design is 
to tell the tale from the beginning to the end, to write the two 
halves represented by Thirlwall and Finlay. But as yet his work 
can be spoken. of only as a fragment. Arnold, with wonderful 
insight, saw that the proper ending for his own work was the 
coronation of Charles: the ans but what. we actually have of it 
breaks off before the overthrow of Hannibal. The competitors of 


Bishop Thirlwall, as far as English readers are concerned, are | 


Grote and Curtius, counting Curtius as English in his English 
dress, We fear that a generation has sprung up to whom it may 
seem strange to speak of the three as competitors. If it be so, 
the seeming strangeness only shows in how shallow and hasty a 
way some people carry on their studies. We have said often before 
that he who would really master Grecian history cannot afford to 
part with any of the three. Each is, beyond comparison, better 
than the other two, in some essential part of their common subject. 
We eannot do. without Mr. Grote’s exposition of the Athenian 
democracy. We cannot do without the pictures of Greek 
geography, of Greek art, of general Greek life which are given us 
by Curtius. But neither can we do without. the narrative of those 
parts of Grecian history which Mr. Grote slurred over, and with a 
eveat part of which Curtius has not grappled at all. Curtins endsiat 
Chaironeia; Grote ends, it is not exactly easy tosvy where ; Thirlwall 
alone goes on, through Macedonian and I ederal times, down to 
the fall of Corinth. And itis in a part of these later times, in the 
age of Philip and Alexander, that Bishop, Thirlwall rises to 
his highest. He soars there more indisputably and immeasur- 
ably above his two competitors than we can say that his 
two competitors ever soar above him. And, as contrasted 
with Curtius, he has this special merit. Mr. Grote brought 
new lights to bear on many parts of Grecian history, and conse- 
quently ee many things in a different way from that in 
which bishop 

points we hold that Mr. Grote is right; but we cowld not bring 
ourselves to say that Bishop Thirlwali is wreng. He is wrong only 


in the sense in which all are wrong before a new diseovery is re- | 


vealed. But Curtius on several important points shuts his eyes to 
lights which he might have used. Thirlwall is pree-Grotian only 


chronologically because he wrote before Grote. Curtius wrote | 
after Grote, and. yet in many places he is pre-Grotian wilfully. | 
And, if we are driven to cast away parts of the beginning of | 


Bishop Thirlwall’s work as pre-scientitic, we must.do the same 
with Mr. Grote’s also. That we have so to speak is no blame to 
either of them; it simply shows how quickly some branches of 
knowledge have advanced, that. much of what they wrote became 
antiquated while they were still living. But because we have got 
beyond the treatment which either of them applied to the earliest 
times, beyond: the half-believing treatment of Thirlwall, beyond 
the negative treatment of Grote, that in no way lessens the value 
of those parts of their Histories in which each in his turn reigns 
supreme. Because we now go elsewhere for an exposition of 
mythical narratives, we must still go to Grote if we would do 
justice to the democraey of Athens; we must still go to Thirlwall 
if we would do justice to those by whom the democracy of Athens 
was brought low. 

The merits of Bishop Thirlwall’s History are those solid and 
sterling merits which may seem but little attractive either to those 
who set more store by prettiness or brilliancy than by accuracy, 
or to those who simply run after the newest thing, whether it be 
better or worse than the old. The distinguishing characters of 
Bishop Thirlwall’s narrative are unfailing accuracy and unswerving 
judgment. It would berash to say that even he never made a mis- 
take, but he certainly made as few mistakes as any man. And no his- 
torian ever wrote less in the spirit of an advocate, or more in the 
spirit of a judge. No man-was ever less swayed either by passion 
or caprice. The natural complaint against such a writer is that 
hé is cold; and cold he doubtless is. But it is a coldness which is 
eonsistent with clearness, with vigour, with high narrative power, 
with many passages of true, if condensed, eloquence, and with a 
sarcastic turn, one form of which it) might have been better to have 
kept more under restraint. Bishop Thirlwall did quite right to 
point out both the blunders and the unfairness of Mitford; but it 
would have: been’ better to have pointed them out in some other 

than that of allisive sneers at: a man-who is never named. 
And it would have been no more than. justice to have pointed out 
that Mitford’s work, with all. its: monstrous faults, still had the 
merit of being the first’ te deal with the old Greeks as with living 
men. But sareasm was part of Bishop Thirlwall’s nature. If any 
one wished to put together a colleetiom of the calmest and most 
cutting sayings that man: ever uttered, he might cull them from 
Bishop Thirlwall’s writings, beth historical and official. But his 
sarcasm, however biting, was always calm and unimpassioned. 
There are other epi writings: where the attempted sarcasm 
reads simply like a display of ill-temper.. 

For we must not forget that the man who was the historian of 
Greeee was also the Bi of St. David’s.. There may be a doubt 
whether that calm and judicial intellect was not in some measure 
throwm away in the particular. post. in. which he was placed. 
* Embodied! dé,” a8 we have heard him called by one who knew 
him well, must sometimes have seemed strange to the unlearned 
and passionate spirits among whom his lot was cast. But he 
tarried into his vast and rugged diocese a sense of duty in which 


Thirlwall explained them before him. On these 


none surpassed him. It was something tobe the first for.so many 
generations among the successors of St. David, who, a stranger by 
birth and speech to those to whom he was sent, made it his busi- 
ness to learn the tongue of so large a part of his people, and Eng- 
lishman as he was to speak to Britons in the British tongue. And 
though, under the present cirenmstanees of that diocese, no one 
would call ona Bishop of St. David's to fix his usual dwelling- 


place in the remote home of his carly predecessors, still it was: 


something that he was not wholly a stranger within those vener~ 
able precincts. It was @ privilege: not to be forgotten by those 
who have shared it to’ see sucha man on sueh a spot. 

The last public aet of Bishop Thirlwall’s life was to withdraw 
from a post which he had bean to find beyond his strength. And 
it must have been no small satisfaction to him in his short remain- 
ing time fof retirement to see the staff which he had laid down 
pass into the hands of the fittest of all successors. It was indeed 
no small matter for rejoicing. that the same calm judgment, the 
same judicial and historical spirit, the same unswerving love of 
truth, could be found.in one who was brought immediately from 
the same distant part of England as Thirlwall himself, but who, in 
going to St. David's as the scene of his episeopal labours, was orly 
going baek again to his own land and people. 

The reputation of Bishop Thirlwall as a scholar rests of course 
mainly or his great historical work. His episcopal writings would 
form an instructive collection, illustrating many things in the eecle- 
siastical history of our own times. But we must not forget that, 
while he was an historian of Greece in his own person, he was also 
one of the two who introduced the Roman History of Niebuhr to 
English. readers. And one feature of Thirlwall’s early life must 
not be passed by. It is but seldom that a childish prodigy comes 
to much eminence in after years. At all events, he has to struggle 
against great difficulties, if he is allowed to know that he is a 
prodigy. We are now dealing with the life of one who stood that 
test. With more than’ doubtful wisdom the father of the late 
Bishop published, when his son was seven or eight years old, the 
“ Primitiz ” of Connop Thirlwall, with the child's likeness as a 
frontispiece. Many a boy’s head would have been turned for life 
by such undesirable prominenee at so early an It is no small 
praise that the childish writer of the “ Primitie” should have 
lived to be the writer of the History of Greece, that one who could 
look back to a sermon printed while he was still in the nursery 
should live to sit with honour om am episeopal throne, and to put 
forth utterances from that throne of which one can only rezret 
that they were, to some extent, a case of preaching in the 
wilderness. 


DRAMATIC CONDITIONS. 


QUESTION debated in many minds just now isthe possible 

revival of the drama. When one of the chief poets of the 
day, who had previously written nothing of the kind, appears as a 
playwright, hope naturally awakes. Such was the brilliancy of 
our Elizabethan era that we can never cease to be dazzled by it— 
never cease to think of it as the golden age of our literature, and 
therefore as an age the forms and modes of which are always to 
be aspired after. It is true that since those palmy days the de- 
cline and fall of our drama has been steady and complete, but yet 
we cannot help hoping that it may rise again. We cannot recon- 
cile ourselves to the extinction of the glory of our literature. We 
know that there are “ flaming ministers” whose former light can 
be restored, and we are eager to believe this to be one of them. And 
yet for that ‘‘cunning’st. pattern of! excelling nature,” as we may 
well call the Elizabethan drama, when its flame is put out, who 
knows “where is that Promethean heat that ” its “light 
relume ” ? 

It may be worth while considering for a: moment two of the 
conditions under which our drama throveso splendidly at the close 
of: the sixteenth century. Let us notice first the active intellec- 
tuality of the Elizabethan age; and, secondly, that it was not a 
time when books were abundant, or the study of them a common 
habit.. Out of many circumstances that mmust co-exist, if a drama 
is to prosper, there are certainly two of them most important. 
There must be a thirsty nation, and it must slake its thirst, not at 
books, bat at .* The demand will create the supply. If a 
people, roused by keen intelleetual impulses, turns to the stage for 
the satisfaction of its wants, the stage will: be found responsive. 
“The drink divine” which is asked for by “the thirst that from 
the soul doth rise ” will assuredly be provided. It is only at certain 
junetures that a people will so turn; but at them it will not turn 
in vain. Both at Athens and im London, when the nation 
crowded to the theatre, the theatre gave it a royal weleome. 

It is hardly necessary to pot out how various and how intense 
was the mentak activity of the Elizabethan age. Life in England 
has: never been broader and deeper tham it was then. . It was 
morning with us; so to speals. e were waking toa fresh con- 
seiousness of ourselves and of the world around us. The old things 
had passed away ; and behold, all things were become new. ? 

Bliss-was it in that dawn to be alive ; 
But to be young was very heaven ! 


A strange sense of power thrilled us; and the revelation of unsus- 

ted opportunities for exertion and enterprise transformed our 
inmost sw The very earth widened around us; and, where but 
yesterday there rose forbidding barriers, there now spread far away 
an endless expanse of unexplored regions, mysterious, fascinatine, 
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delightful. And as with material confinements, so it was with | 

iritual. In the universe of thought the mind wandered free. | 
Por good and for evil, it defied the restraints of previous dog- 
matisms, and stepped boldly within precincts from which it had ; 
been rigorously interdic Was there ever in England such | 
another age of movement ? anage so eager, so fearless, so sanguine, | 
so exultant in its liberty, so swift to do or die? Never, perhaps, 
was the national imagination so quickened and so vigorous. Every 
day preduced its poet. 

The isle is full of noises, 
Sounds and sweet airs that give delight and hurt not. 
Nor could it be otherwise. A land so bright-hearted could 
not but break forth into singing. Joy, even as sorrow, must 
have words given it; the joy 
that does not speak 

Whispers the o’erfraught heart and bids it break. 


There is no more striking recognition of the keen intelligence 
of the Elizabethans, and the readiness and facility of their imagi- 
nations, than is afforded by Shakspeare himself in the choruses of 
his Henry V. Reading them, one sees how a Shakspeare was 
possible. They show us how he could rely, and how he did rely, 
upon his audience. Conscious of the ue contrast between 
the “unworthy scaffold” of the Globe and the “so great an 
object” brought forth upon it— 

Can this cockpit hold 
The vasty fields of France ? or may we cram 
Within this wooden O the very casques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt ?— 
he can a to the spectators to make up all the deficiencies. 
“ Let us,” he says, 
On your imaginary forces work. 
s 
Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts ; 
Into a thousand parts divide one man, 
And make imaginary puissance ; 
Think, when we talk of horses, that you see them 
Printing their proud hoofs i’ the receiving earth ; 
For ’tis your thoughts that now must deck our kings, 
Carry them here and there ; jumping o’er times, 
Turning the accomplishment of many years 
Into an hour-glass, 
In another prologue he bids them— 


Play with your fancies, and in them behold 
Upon the hempen tackle ship-boys climbing. 
* * 


O, do but think, 
You stand upon the rivage and behold 
A city on the inconstant billows dancing. 
* 


Follow, follow ; 
Grapple your minds to sternage of this navy. 


Work, work your thoughts, and therein see a siege ; 


Still be kind, 

And eke out our performance with your mind. 
Tn the prologue of the last act there is a very noticeable phrase :— 

In the quick forge and worki: 

n tne 0 worre use O, 

How doth pour out 
The fires in the forge of thought burnt brightly in the Eliza- 
bethan age, and the hands wrought busily in its working house. 

‘* When the cheerfulness of the people isso sprightly up, as that 
it has not —— to guard well its own freedom, but to 
spare, and to bestow upon the solidest and sublimest points of con- 
troversy and new inventions,” a great literature may be reasonably 
expected ; but the form will not always be the same. In the 
Elizabethan age, with its social habits, with its gaiety of spirit, its 
delight in action, the form could not but be dramatic. The parti- 
cular consideration we have here to entertain is that it was not an 
age given to books and to book-study. It was the age of L’ Allegro, 
rather than of I Penseroso. It found its pleasure in an oral 
literature. The stage exactly answered to its necessities, and so 
all of a sudden it sprang up to its perfection. It is strange to 
think that one of the writers of Gorboduc, the play that is known 
as our first tragedy, lived to see Hamlet and Macbeth. Just so in 
Greece, under highly similar conditions, the drama leapt to its 
maturity. A®schylus might have seen Thespis perform. Sophocles 
was nearly twenty years old when Phrynichus exhibited his 
Phenisse. 

It ought to be carefully remembered that the Elizabethan plays 
were written to be acted, not to be read. This characteristic is 
stamped upon them. They are the result of immediate contact 
between the people and the author. In this connexion between 
the dramatist and his audience there is something not to be found 


in other kinds of literature. Oriticism is not distant and possibly 
powerless, but instantaneous and decisive. Every genuine dra-_ 
matic literature may be said in a very em to be the | 
creation of the circle to which it belongs. Elizabethan drama | 
was the creation of its circle, and that circle was the nation. 
The people did not play at plays, as we do nowadays. With us_ 
books are real things, with them the theatre was a real thing. | 
They believed in it. It is true there were certain religionists, | 
ell meaning but rudely cultivated men, who stood aloof from it; | 
but the nation as a whole rejoiced in it ardently. Let us| 
tuoroughly realize this signal fact, that in the absence of books and | 


newspapers, and other now most common means of information 
and culture, the drama was then the one literature of the day. It 
was everything to that age. To such an extent was it so as to be 
in danger of degradation in artistic respects. It was in danger of 
being used for political and controversial purposes—a danger not 
always escaped. In several extant plays one may see how the 
drama was made to perform the function of the pamphlet, 
or of the modern newspaper, a function which the old 
comedy at Athens ‘performed freely. In this respect the 
jealousy with which the drama was watched by authority was of 
real service to its true development. It saved it from a thousand 
snares to which it was exposed by its very popularity. The very 
existence of that jealousy is highly significant of the influence and 
power of the drama that excited it. In short, the theatre was at 
that time the great centre of English art and thought. It drew 
to itself the highest intellects of the time; it dealt with the 
highest and gravest questions ; it portrayed with incomparable 
power the deepest and intensest passions. 
All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame— 

all were but ministers of the Elizabethan drama, and fed its 
“sacred flame.” 

A time came when the intellect of the nation looked elsewhere 
for its sustenance, and it was then that the drama decayed. Books 
gradually came within everybody's reach and to everybody's liking ; 
and in delighted communion with master minds through such 
media, men no longer flocked to the play-houses, once resonant 
with the life and the joy of the nation. With less gregarious 
habits the quiet and calm of the study charmed more than the ex- 
citement and noise of the theatre. Fascinated, as we must ever 
be, by the dramatic form, modern days may perhaps successfully 
develop for themselves a new species of drama—the Reading 

, a8 we may call it, as distinguished from the Acting; and 
into this new species an immortal life may be breathed by another 
race of genuises, who may find in it the fittest embodiment for 
thoughts that wake to perish never ; but that the theatre, however 
it may be improved, can ever again be what it once was seems 
merely impossible. Our voices change as we grow older, and so 
the voice of literature changes, and the old tones cannot be brought 
back, charm we never so wisely. 


THE ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT CANTERBURY. 


E know not whose was the oracular voice which bade the 
Archeological Institute turn its steps to the cradle of the 
Society; but the wisdom of his counsel has been proved by the 
result. There is nothing that succeeds like success, and this 
second Canterbury meeting has been a remarkably successful one. 
The attendance has been large and of a good class ; the lectures and 
were much above the recent average; the objects of interest 
in the city and neighbourhood everywhere found admirable ex- 
nents ; and the excursions were well arranged, and not too long. 

e Museum was unusally rich and varied, with its different de- 
partments well represented ; and nothing was omitted to make the 
meeting a —— one. In regard to the former visit of archzeolo- 
gists to Canterbury in the year 1844, the earliest of all the 
archeological congresses, either general or local, it must be borne 
in mind that it cannot os be spoken of as a meeting of 
the “ Institute.” The “ Archzological Institute” proper dates its 
birth, as a separate Society, from the meeting at Winchester in 
1845. The body that met at Canterbury one-and-thirty years 
ago was “the British Archeological Association”; a title still 
retained by the sister Society, to whom it was gracefully yielded 
on the occurrence of the schism which at the very outset of its 
career threatened the existence of the new confraternity. If the 
schism was a necessary evil at the time, the necessity 
away with the chief actors, and all who have the interests of 
archzology at heart will rejoice if, as Canterbury in 1844 saw the 
opening of the breach, Canterbury in 1875 may witness the first _ 
towards its repair. The counsels for reunion given by Lord Hough- 
ton at Ripon are not less salutary than they were a year ago. 

In one respect the meeting of 1844 was an example to all sub- 
sequent archeological meetings. The members were not always 
running away from the place of gathering to distant, and often 
less interesting, spots, but seem to have devoted themselves con- 
scientiously to the investigation of the antiquities of Canterbury 
itself. ith the exception of a run to Brean Down, where 
barrows were opened under pitiless rain, and Dr. Buckland, the 
geological Dean of Westminster at — jokes, the only ex- 
cursion was that to Richborough. the late occasion, Canterbury 
was certainly not left out of the scheme, but the time devoted to 
it was too limited for a place so rich in archeological interest. 
On the opening day, after the ina meeting, with its address 
of welcome and the speech of Sir Walter James, acting for Lord 
Fitz Walter, the invalided chief Path 
was the hearty recognition o . Green’s History of the lish 
People as coiling a new period in historical odtie~te after- 
noon was spent in a perambulation of the — After traversi 
the site of the walls and earthworks, which Mr. Clark explain 
very clearly, the huge earthen mound of Dane-John gave an opening 
for rival theories as to its date. For once, Mr. Clark’s view was 
the less tenable, and the British origin of the work, as asserted 
for it by Mr. Parker and Mr. Octavius Morgan, was fully 
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confirmed the next day by Mr. Godfrey-Faussett’s able paper on the 
early history of Canterbury. The discreditable condition of the 
curious Norman keep hard by, in which Lewis the 
Dauphin received the submission of the men of Canterbury, now 
the coal-store of the gasworks, called forth an indignant protest 
from Mr. Clark. From this point the perambulation became 
somewhat vague, and, for want of a better plan, much that 
ought to have been visited was omitted. The Eastgate Hospital, 
with its very curious Early English hall—so exactly like a church 
in plan and gement as to deceive the best infurmed—and Per- 
ndicular chapel; the early Decorated Refectory of the Black 
riars, separated from the main body of the convent by a branch of 
the Stour; the Grey Friars, actually built over the river; and not 
a few other buildings of no small interest, were passed over, and 
left to be discovered by individual research. Even the remains of 
St. Augustine’s, the most interesting site in England, though the 
d its gates, did not either then or eabuipenitie receive 
any official visit or elucidation, and not a few of the members pro- 
bably left without having any idea that there was more to be seen 
than the buildings of the front court, or having their attention 
directed to the grand fragment of the Norman Abbey church, 
or to the remains of the cloister, refectory, and hexagonal 
kitchen, recently disinterred by the antiquarian zeal of the 
Warden. At St. Pancras’ Chapel, the traditional site of the 
early Romano-British church, which after Pagan desecration 
became Queen Bertha’s Chapel, and still bears the marks of the 
claws of the demon indignantly fleeing at the touch of holy 
water, another disappointment awaited the party. The interior 
proved inaccessible; even the most adventurous, who, by help 
of a ladder, craned over the wall, could discern little. Perhaps 
the owner had a wholesome dread of the indignation that 
would be awakened by the spectacle of its desecration, and 
wisely forbade all access. Is there no hope of the authorities 
of St. Augustine’s obtaining the site? The walk finished 
with St. 
baptism and Bertha’s burial. Beyond the old materials worked 
up in the walls, and possibly a chancel doorway with an arch 
turned in Roman brick, the existing church, as was pointed 
out in a paper by the Rector, the Rev. A. B. Strettell, con- 
tains hardly anything earlier than the thirteenth century. The 
font, which used to be shown as that in which Ethelbert was 
baptized, is certainly not earlier than the eleventh century. The 
shallow carving of its bowl is identical with that on the tym- 
num of the belfry door of the Norman tower of St. Cle- 
ment’s, Sandwich, visited on Thursday. It was pleasing to find 
this interesting church in such good condition and evidently so 
well cared for. Not a few who had known and loved him paused 
to look sadly at the last resting-place of the late accomplished 
Dean Alford. Deversorium viatoris Hierosolymam proficiscentis. 
Wednesday was the great day for reading papers. The hall of 
St. Augustine’s had been courteously placed at the disposal of 
the Institute by the Warden and Fellows, and the chair was 
taken by Mr. Beresford Hope, as President of the Architectural 
Section, who opened the proceedings with a phic sketch 
of the gradual Jaguadetion of the buildings to a brewhouse and 
a casino, and the rededication of the hallowed site to the 
missionary work of the Church. One trifling inaccuracy in Mr. 
Hope's pe Ato may be noticed lest it should prove misleading. 
The building occupying the site of the present library may have 
been a refectory, perhaps the abbot’s hall, but it was not the 
refectory—t.e. the conventual dining hall. That, as recent ex- 
cavations have proved, stood in its normal place, parallel to the 
nave of the church, and, as at the sister monastery uf Christ 
Church, on the north side of the cloister. We could not hear 
whether Mr. Mackenzie Walcott’s paper on St. Augustine's 
threw any fresh light on the purpose of the buildings to the 
west of the cloister. The mission of the Precentor of Chichester 
lies more in the laborious collection than in the sifting or ar- 
ment of materials, nor are his conclusions to be accepted 
without question. The lecture of Sir Gilbert Scott on the Transi- 
tional style, as exemplified in the choir of Canterbury Cathedral, 
which formed a chief feature of the late congress, displayed, as 
was to be anticipated, a master’s thorough grasp of his subject, 
“ focussing his facts” as never before had been done. The illus- 
trations which so profusely covered the walls attested the wide 
range of his observation. The examples from Jerusalem and Con- 
stantinople were cgecey valuable as facts in the history of com- 
parative architecture. The germ of a volume on the history of 
the Transition, as Mr. Hope observed, lay in this remarkable 
essay. We trust that it may not remain, like too many of the 
promised works of his t predecessor, Professor Willis, an un- 
written book. The paper that followed, by Mr. Godfrey-Faussett, 
on the primeval hi of Canterbury, already referred to, was 
equally a masterpiece in its own department. he brief title of the 
per, “Canterbury till Domesday,” read rather startlingly. Some 
Seven to inquire whether the mantle of Dr. Cumming had fallen 
on the accomplished Chapter clerk. But the paper was that 
of an historian, not a prophet, in which the entire absence of 
hypothesis or theory was very refreshing. Every step was on solid 
ground, and each was made good before another was taken. The 
ap nce in the pages of the Journal of this invaluable addition 
to Kentish topography will be looked for with interest. The Dean 
of Westminster was to have succeeded Mr. Faussett with a sketch 
of the history of the monastery of Christ Church. But his train 
vas unpunctual, and his arrival was so late that the reading was 
PS:poned ty the evening. It may perhaps be doubted whether 


artin’s Church, the supposed place of Ethelbert’s | 


it would have been an irreparable loss if the paper had been 
omitted altogether. It was evident that the multitudinous avoca- 
tions of Dean Stanley had prevented his doing justice to the subject. 
His lecture was gossiping rather than historical, consisting of 
somewhat desultory selections from voluminous notes, in which it 
was not easy to trace any order or drift of argument. Slips are 
very easily made in a lecture of this kind, in which the best informed 
are not always safe from inaccuracy of statement ; but it was curious 
to be told by the President of the Historical Section that ali our 
English Cathedrals were originally monastic; that the Norman In- 
firmary was of the fourteenth century; and that the “ orienta- 
tion” of the Anglo-Saxon basilica was to the west and not to 
the east, the fact being, as Willis has shown, that the church had 
two apses, and that, though the Archbishop’s chair was behind the 
altar in the western apse, in which position he celebrated facing 
eastwards, the principal altar, raised on its confessio, was, as was 
invariably the case in English churches, to the east. It seemed 
hard also that, because Lanfranc had removed the ruins of a fabric 
which had been burnt down, and which, if it had been standin 
unharmed, would have been insufficient for his largely lemeual 
monastic body, he should be accredited with a desire to eradicate 
all traces of the Anglo-Saxon church and monastery. We had 
thought that the notion of this rooted aversion of the Norman to 
the Anglo-Saxon race had been long since exploded. Does the 
Dean still swear by Thierry? Our narrow limits forbid our doing 
more than mention the excellent papers contributed by Mr. Loftie 
on the stained glass of the thirteenth century in the Cathedral, 
illustrative of the history of Becket, and by Mr. Sheppard on the 
Cathedral muniments, which owe much to his care and skill in 
deciphering and arranging them. 

The description of the Cathedral and precincts was undertaken 
by Precentor Venables of Lincoln and Mr. J. H. Parker. To judge 
from the large numbers that gathered, this was the most popular 

art of the whole proceedings. The meeting first mesial i the 

hapter-House, where Mr. Venables gave a sketch of the archi- 
tectural history of the Cathedral. What he said was, as he plainly 
acknowledged, based entirely on the researches of the late Pro- 
fessor Willis, by whose plans and drawings, but for a singular and 
unfortunate misapprehension, the lecture would have been illus- 
trated ; but it was evident both in the lecture and the subsequent 
descriptive perambulation that Mr. Venables had taken great pains 
to verify every statement and understand the exact meaning and 
relative bearing of the facts. He called special attention to the unique 
character of the Metropolitical Church of all England in the sin- 
gularity of its ground plan, the complexity of its parts, the character 
of the architecture of its eastern limb, the stone screens which, in- 
stead of the more customary wooden canopies, surround the choir, 
and, above all, in the noble flights of steps, tier above tier, by 
which the altar is elevated to so towering a height. The strong 
condemnation passed on the demolition forty years ago by the 
Dean and Chapter of the north-western tower, that noble frag- 
ment of Lanfrane’s work, so grand in its stern simplicity, called 
forth a loyal defence of his predecessors from Canon Robertson. 
It might have been spared. No one questions that Dean Percy 
and his Chapter acted up to their lights, and were guided by a 
sincere desire for the improvement of their Cathedral; but past 
experience unhappily shows, nowhere more forcibly than in our 
Cathedrals, how much mischief may be done with the best in- 
tentions. Canon Robertson did better and, we think, more 
congenial, work when later on he exposed the modern origin 
and baseless character of what has been termed “the verger’s 
tale,” though it is, we believe, given up by the more sensible 
among them, of the little piece of stone said to have been 
cut out as a relic from the pavement of the Martyrdom, and 
to be preserved at St. Mary Major’s at Rome. Each strand of 
the triple cord of evidence—local tradition, Baronius’s state- 
ment, and the supposed existence of the relic at Rome—was 
tested and proved to be rotten. The tradition cannot be 
traced higher than the beginning of the present century; 
Baronius speaks only of the martyr’s blood, and says nothing 
about any stone; and, finally, no such relic is to be found at St. 
Mary Major's. 

An impending work of restoration to which Mr. Venables directed 
attention called forth the expression of some well-founded anxiety 
lest again, with the best intentions, another step should be taken in 
the wrong direction. It will be remembered that the choir of Can- 
terbury is almost unique among our English Cathedrals, though we 
have a similar example at the daughter church of Rochester of stalls 
backed with page ye stone screens, instead of being cano- 

ied, as is more usual, with rich tabernacle work. These screens, 
ong concealed with Tenison’s rich but incongruous Corinthian 
panelling, were brought to light a quarter of a century ago by 
the removal of the wood-work along the sides of the choir. 
The panelling at the west end, with the stalls for the digni- 
taries, was allowed to remain. Behind this, as Sir Gilbert Scott 
has recently discovered and made known in the of the 
Archeological Journal, the Decorated Screen is still preserved, 
and, as far as the upper part is concerned, in all its pristine 
beauty. The carving is absolutely uninjured, and no words 
can adequately describe its exquisite grace. The natural course 
would seem to be at once to complete the work begun thirty 
years ago, by the removal of the classical panelling, and the re- 
habilitation ‘of the original screen, “duly and faithfully executed,” 
to adopt Sir Gilbert Scott’s words, “ according to existing evidences, 
untampered with by modern ideas and prepossessions.” But we 


were astonished to learn that it was by no means certain that this 
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course would be adopted, and that, as a feeling prevailed that the 
medieval choir arrangements at Canterbury were flat and cold as 
compared with other cathedrals, it had been proposed to erect 
a set of canopied stalls in oak for the dean and canons at the west 
end. We cannot, however, suppose that such a mistake will be 
committed. Deans and Chapters have no right to alter the medieval 
features of the cathedrals of which they are simply the guardians 
according to their own taste, or to gratify an unintelligent popular 
demand. If they wish to relieve the present baldness and bareness of 
the choir, the right way isopen tothem. Let them restore the rich 
medieval colouring still to be seen in the western division, and 
decorate the space below the traceried screens, now covered with 
monotonous red cloth, with rich hangings of varied hues. With 
so much vulgar polychromatic work to be seen in some restored 
churches, where crude reds and greens and blues have been pitilessly 
daubed in staring contrast over stone or wood, we can hardly be 
surprised at the Dean and Chapter feeling some apprehensions 
of the effect of turning a decorator into their choir. But there 
are artists to whose hands go delicate and ditlicult a work 
might be entrusted with confidence as to the result. Any- 
how we can afford to wait. Let nothing be done rashly, to be 
repented of when it is too late. Detter keep up Tenison’s panel- 
ling, which, with Grinling Gibbons'’s carving, is so good in itself 
that we shall part with it with regret, than replace it with modern 
arrangements for which there is no authority. 

Space forbids our saying anything of Mr. Parker's lucid exposition 
of the monastic buildings, based necessarily on Professor Willis’s 
work, in which he was assisted by Precentor Venables. We 
would only express a hope that the undercroft of the Prior's 
chapel, till lately the Library, may be faithfully restored. The re- 
pookuston of the central row of piers with the double range of 
groining will not be an inexpensive work, but it will be a 
most beautiful one, nor do we see that any other course is 
practicable. 

We have left ourselves no room for more than the barest mention 
of the excursions. These were well arranged, and included 
most of the chief objects of antiquarian interest in East Kent. 
Chilham Castle and Chartham Church; the grey walls of the 
Roman fortress of Richborough, with its archeological “ crux” 
in the centre of its area; Sandwich, with its walls, gates, and 
churches, so singular in plan and design, not forgetting the exqui- 
site little Early English hospital chapel of St. Bartholomew; the 
grand cruciform church of Minster, with its vaulted chancel 
and transepts; the Roman station of Lymne, “ Portus Lemanis,” 
where the Institute was met by the veteran antiquary, Mr. 
Roach Smith; Saltwood Castle, with its stately Richard III. 
gateway; Hythe, with its fine Marly English chancel and myste- 
rious pile of skuils and bones; the remarkable church at 
Lyminge, containing remains of the Romano-British Basilica, 
were successively visited, and the meeting closed with a pleasant 
and instructive visit to Dover, in conjunction with the Kentish 
Archeological Society, where the interesting primeval church 
and Roman pharos, so admirably restored by Sir Gilbert Scott, 
were expounded by Mr. Parker and the Castle, by the first autho- 
rity on military architecture, Mr. G. T. Clark. The sketch of the 
history of military architecture in England from times anterior to 
the arrival of the Romans, carried down through Roman, Saxon, 
and Norman times, to the latest developments in the great Edwardian 
and Lancastrian castles, was a masterly diseourse. It is a pity 
that it was spoken, not written, and is not therefore likely to 
appear among the records of this meeting. It may be hoped, 
however, that Mr. Clark will give us before long his promised 
history of this branch of architecture in England. The Norman 
castle at Colchester, which is to be the place of meeting in 1876, 
and the adjacent fortress of Hedingham, will afford Mr. Clark 
suitable themes, 


DRESSMAKING AS A FINE ART. 


\ ITHIN the last few years there has been a great revival in 
many minor branches of decorative art. The school of 
needlework at South Kensington is rich in designs for costly and 
beautiful hangings. There are a large number of efficient workers 
employed there, and some of the embroidery produced by the 
ladies is extremely good. In many shop windows are to be seen 
pou) xm eng of china and admirab’e tiles, while even the convicts 
at Woking turn out very creditable mosaic. Wall papers have 
reached the point of being really decorative, and the most fas- 
tidious person can hardly fail to find something to please him 
amongst the many patterns brought out by competent people who 
have studied the subject. It is now possible to get both men and 
‘women so well educated in art and archeology that they are able 
to design appropriate furniture to suit any given style of architec- 
ture. It is surely time to try art dressmaking. So long as we 
were contented to follow French fashions with regard to the 
furnishing of our houses it was perhaps natural that our wives and 
daughters should get their dresses from Paris. Now that we 
have ceased to look across the Channel for the patterns of our carpets 
and our clocks, there is no reason why dress should not also 
be provided at home in harmony with other decorations. 
When we walk into a drawing-room ished in severe “Queen 
Anne,” and find the lady of the house sitting in an upright chair, 
sipping her tea out of a Bristol cup and saucer, but dressed in the 
extreme of the present fashion, our esthetic teeth are set on edge. 
. Everything seems out of tune and inharmonious. It is as if 


we opened a Venetian casket and found that it contained a photo- 
graph of the Albert Memorial. Ladies with delicate perception 
and sufficient skill to know how to furnish their rooms feel 
this incongruity instinctively. They often express a wish 
that they could order their dresses from the same artist who 
= their rooms; but as that is impossible, they go to Mr. 
Worth instead, and try to conform their taste to the last 
new Paris whim, no matter how ugly or indecorous it may be. The 
fashions which have been worn for the last six or seven years are 
certainly much more picturesque than those of the days of 
crinoline. More care has been taken by the milliners that. 
colours shall be few and harmonious. The wearing of black 
even by those not in mourning has been very generally adopted, 
and, as it suits almost every one, and looks well out of doors, it is 
at least unobjectionable. Still there is an immense amount of bad 
dressing to be seen everywhere which is quite needless, and which 
would be simply impossible if the art was at all understood by 
either dressmakers or dress wearers. 

Dressmakers, as a class, are vulgar and uneducated, with little 
appreciation of the artistic subtleties of their art, or even its 
more obvious proprieties. They have learnt to load their work 
with ugly and senseless frills which do not end anything, with 
bows which do not tie anything, and with buttons which 
are of no use, until their eyes are incapable of seeing, or their 
minds of understanding, the grace of simplicity and the charm 
of suitability. Of what constitutes true beauty in the female 
form they are entirely ignorant, and they adore a waist that 
can be spanned. They think that a dress is a’ perfect fit in 
which a lady can neither raise her arms nor use her legs, Arti- 
ficial flowers and glass beads are their highest ideal of decoration, 
and costly trimmings of art. A novelty, however ugly, if 
stamped with the approval of Paris, is accepted without a 
thought, but the suggestion of some pretty design which has. 
not emanated from that centre of frivolity is at once rejected 
with scorn because it has no “style.” It is not uncommon 
to see vigorous efforts made on the part of some ladies to 
emancipate themselves from the thraldom of fashion and to strike 
out a line for themselves. Too often these efforts are signal 
failures from want of suflicient knowledge of the subject. There 
are very few people who have a genius for dressing themselves or 
even the perception to know what style suits them best. Ignorant 
attempts at the picturesque are often much worse than even 
a servile imitation of the reigning fashion. A good design is 
spoilt when badly carried out, or when the workmanship is not 
highly finished. Laces of different periods and countries are often 
ignorantly mixed up together, and sleeves of one century worn 
with bodices of another. It is unpleasant to see a Stuart 
costume surmounted by a Victorian chignon or an Elizabethan 
head-dress finished with a mob cap. Some ladies too will 
appear in a mediseval dress one day and in a Pompadour robe 
the next, giving one the impression that they are using up 
their fancy ball costumes. Every woman has a certain style of 
appearance, and her dress should correspond with it. In French 
fashions there is generally a great want of dignity—the dignity of 
simplicity. How refreshing it is to see a handsome young woman 
in a plain gown looking, as George Eliot describes Dorothea 
Brooke, like a “fine quotation from the Bible in to-day’s news- 
aper ”! 

: al time ago a “Country Critic” expressed in the pages of the 
Cornhill Magazine his bewilderment after having madea tour through 
the studios of a certain clacs of painters. His politeness and old- 
fashioned courtesy probably prevented him from remarking upon 
what no doubt also struck him with astonishment—the withered 
appearance of the dresses of the ladies who belong to the set of 
whom he speaks. They too say, “Give us roses, but let them be 
faded ones.” They sometimes unfortunately go further and say, 
“Let them be soiled ones.” To a country gentleman aecustomed 
to see his womenfolk in fresh muslins and clean prints it is 
not a little surprising to be taken to the homes of some of the 
literary and semi-artistic families living in and near London. 
An atmosphere of mouldy decay pervades the house, which is 
painted in dark green blues. The wails are hung with every 
conceivable absurdity—sconces where no candles are ever lighted, 
gongs which are not to sound, curtains which have no purpose 
and give the air of an old clothes shop. Whole dinner services 
of china are strung on the staircase, and everything is covered 
thick with a black oily dust made by smoke, smuts, and fog. 
Perhaps one of the sons of the house has taken to painting asa 
profession, and brings his studio friends home with him. His 
sisters hear a constant jargon about the beauty of “tone,” which 
they gradually discover to consist in old age with a judicious 
addition of dirt. They see their brother and his friends go into 
eestasies over pieces of stuff which they pick out of the rubbish of 
a neighbouring pawnbroker. Consequently, the poor girls try to 
dress in a way which they fondly believe to be artistic, and end in 
looking like rag dolls. They tie the refuse of Cairo round their 
waists, and wisps of strange fabrics round their neeks, Peacock’s 
feathers eye us from unaccountable situations, and frills of old 
lace, so dirty as to be almost nasty, garnish throats which would 
look much better in clean linen collars. But clean linen’ collars 
and cuffs have unfortunately no tone; they are incompatible with 
artistic dressing. Then, too, tidy hair is inadmissible. It should 
give the impression that it is subject to being torn whenever its 
owner, is carried away by the tumult of feeling produced by 2 
passionate poem of Rossetti’s or the tragic ending of a thre» 
volume novel. It must never be fastened up securely, but mst 
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be :ready to fall down at the slightest provoeation. It must 
he free to the four winds of heaven, and look like well-tossed hay. 
There is another style of artistic dressing which, when badly done, 
is almost as offensive as the withered style. We may call it, for 
want of a better name, Free Classic. It is generally adopted 
‘by short fat people with high shoulders. It consists for the most 
part ofia .cream-coloured cotton or woollen robe, with a 
gold girdle. On stout figures the effect is by no means attractive. 
A model attired in a night-gown which has been properly damped 
and no doubt looks very well, but a night-gown over a 

ie amount of under-garments is merely ungainly and 
shapeless. Dresses of this pattern must be either ugly or indeli- 
cate. Still, freedom to live-as we like and dress as we like is such 
adesirable thing that we may rejoice to think a lady ean go toa 
Alinner-party in a white flannel without any doubts 
being raised as to her sanity. Indeed, we must be glad of every 
nail that.can be put in Mrs. Grundy’s coffin. It is opening up a way 
for the varieties of individuality which she so sternly represses 
in any one under the rank of a countess. . The sort of dressing, 
however, we have been speaking of unhappily often only retards 
freedom. It bears the same relationship to really artistic costume 
that the tawdry imitations of litter-shops in back streets bear to 
first-rate French fashions. Good artistic and good fashionable 


dressing both involve expense, and neither of them ean be well 


earried out without thought, knowledge, and money. ‘We are 
wery unfortunate in having no national costume. It would save 
as from:much that is unbearably hideous in the dress of the lower 
orders,and perhaps enable them to have clean, serviceable clothing, 
instead of trumpery second-hand finery. If our middle-class 
young ladies are to do cooking and housemaid’s work they, too, 
should have a picturesque costume. Perhaps the authorities at 
South Kensington might spend some of their spare time in de- 
signing suitable combinations of short, bright petticoats, and oyer- 
skirts to be drawn through a hanging girdle or the old-fashioned 
pocket-holes of our great-grandmothers. 

Women should either “a a uniform as men have done, or 
else dressmaking should be elevated into the position of a fine art, 
and treated.as such. It should be undertaken by people of culture 
and refinement in the same way that cookery has heen. There 
ought to be a school of art dressmaking. Perhaps a Royal Princess 
would patronize it. Certainly, portrait-painters would be only too 
glad to know of a place at which their sitters could be becomingly 
got wp. It is melancholy to see the bad millinery which is being 
‘perpetuated in pictures, and which will be an eyesore to future 

rations. The walls of the Royal Academy are every year 
with portraits which look like enlarged copies from Le Follet 
or the Queen newspaper. jes can never see ugliness in a dress 
so long as it is made in the height of the reigning fashion. They 
chave their portraits taken, if possible, in “ the last new thing,” and 
then, when another style ap , wonder they could ever have 
made such frights of themselves. If there were some recognized 
rules about dressing, as there are about almost every other kind of 
decoration, in time they would be followed, to the great relief of 
_— of taste, and to the comfort of people with no taste at all. 
ere.are always a large number of ladies who say they have got 
no work to do. Here isan opening for them. Their first step 
ought to be to petition Her Majesty not to insist upon ladies who 
are delicate or spare in figure wearing low dresses at morning 
drawing-rooms. Their second one ought to be to abolish the 
use of the word “fashionable” in its present sense, and to sub- 
stitute for it the word “becoming,” which would indicate both 
economy where it is necessary and magnificence where it is 
suitable. 


THE “CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION.” 


Aaa we should be sorry to throw discouragement on 
the American International Exhibition of next year, it is im- 
possible not to notice the dangerous assumption that what is called 
the Memorial Hall is fire-proof. An account of the preparations 
for the Exhibition lately published in the 7imes states thut this 
Memorial Hall “ is deawgned to stand for all time; is a fire-proof 
structure of granite and brick, and will be the Art Gallery of the 
Exhibition.” The writer is evidently possessed with that mis- 
chievous delusion which so widely prevails in England. “ Being 
designed for an absolutely tire-proof structure,” he says, “ nothing 
eombustible is used”; and he adds that the dome, 150 feet high, 
is of glass.and iron, of unique design. It was inevitable that the 
Americans should erect on this occasion a big building of glass and 
won, and sneh a building is fire-proof in this sense, that the iron 
zork oithe dome will not burn, but only bend in intense heat. 
Tro danger of all such buildings is, that they are made receptacles 
of Cuabustiile materials, and when these burn the building tumbles 
down. Assuning that all possible precautions against fire will be 
taken, the builting will still be far from “absolutely fireproof.” 
building could correctly be thus described, and 
certainly O¢ such, building as this Memorial Hall. 

A buildin that dis.a dome 150 feet high must of course be made 
the subject Ocorrespurdingly elevated writing. After mentioning 
all the reo genthmen who form Committees for this work, 
the correspondst of the Times tells us that “ their zealous activity 
in the a t i plan will result in the success that 
Btates now regard as assured.” The 
people of the nM] States are supreme judges of this matter, and 


it may be safely asserted that, if they are pleased, nobody else can 
effectively find fault. The United States contain a population of 
45,000,000, and it is estimated that one-tenth of this population 
will visit the Exhibition, and thousands will visit it over and over 
in. The calculation of 10,000,000 admissions during the whole 
period of the Exhibition is apparently not excessive. The ——_ 
are fond of travelling, have money, and like to spend it. If only 
it be the fashion to go to the Exhibition ae erg £ will go, and if 
the energetic Committees know how to make a fashion, and are 
taking the proper means, all will be well. But in the view of the 
Correspondent success in this point is assured. “It will be the 
fashion to go to the Exhibition just as it is to flee to the seaside 
or the mountains in Midsummer.” In his enthusiasm he forgets 
that an Exhibition, even combined with a centennial celebration, 
is not exactly what doctors call a health resort. The centre 
upon which 5,000,000 of people are moving would hardly be 
selected as specially salubrious. But if oratory ean serve instead 
of fresh air, there will be plenty of it. We fully agree 
that the British Government did right in_ responding cordially 
to the invitation to take part in this Exhibition, although 
-we are so defective in enthusiasm as to doubt whether it will 
have much influence on the American Protective tariff. At this 
moment the inhabitants of New York and Boston prefer or submit 
to consume coal raised in the United States rather than import 
cheaper coal from Nova Scotia. No Exhibition can teach them 
more on this point than they know already. Nevertheless, we are 
told that a great desire for British fabrics in every line of manu- 
facture exists in America, and we should be happy to believe it. 
The Duke of Richmond, K.G., as Lord President of the Queen’s 
Council, has taken a part in these preparations, which, we are told, 
has given great satisfaction throughout America, and if a ducal 
and decorated representative of this country would be acceptable 
as an “ official delegate,” it is probable that Mr. Disraeli could 
supply one. We feel, however, that a residence of some months at 
Philadelphia in the midst of all the orating and perorating that 
will be evoked by the “ Centennial Exposition ” would be a service 
demanding much patience and sel{-devotion in those who under- 
take it. The best feature of these centennial celebrations is that 
they tend to reconcile North and South, and we have no doubt 
that on this account the representatives of our own and other 
nations will listen good-humouredly to a large quantity of tall 
talk. Still, there are limits to human endurance, and if the talk 
is to be as big as the buildings of the Exhibition, and as cease- 
less as the flow of visitors, the only resource of the foreign 
visitors will be to go to sleep under it. The most alarming sym- 
ptom of the prevailing frenzy is the formation of a “Centennial 
Association” at New York, where, as the Royal army was in 
ssession almost throughout the war, we had hoped there might 
be nothing to commemorate. It is true that on the Bowling Green 
in New York there stood a leaden statue of King George ILI. 
which in July 1776 was prostrated by a mob, who, if this statue 
was like some other statues of our Kings, deserved the thanks of 
posterity for destroying it. The actors in this proceeding were 
fond of boasting that 42,000 bullets were made out of King 
George’s statue to shoot King George's soldiers. But, with this 
exception, New York was tranquil until General Howe's army 
entered it a few weeks afterwards; and as this city, for various 
reasons, was more loyal than any other part of the revolted 
colonies, we may venture to assume that the occupation was not 
nerally unwelcome. At any rate, the orderly rule of a military 
overnor rendered any further display of patriotism impracticable. 
It may be freely admitted that the defeats of American troops in 
the vicinity of New York were not dishonourable, and that the 
victories of General Howe lost much of their effect by his want of 
energy in following them up. But we do not see in the events of 
1776 much material for patriotic oratory, and if too much is said 
about the uprising of a united people, we might be tempted to 
uote from an American historian the remonstrance of certain New 
ork Militiamen in Washington's camp against further fighting :— 
“They were offered,” they said, “peace, liberty, and safety ; and 
what more could they ask ?” 

However, it appears that many of the leading citizens of New 
York are determined, “ without any regard to outlay or time,” to 
make the occasion memorable. It is designed particularly to 
bring forward the school children in order that their minds may 
be imbued with the patriotic sentiments that stirred the men 
who fought for American independence. We must allow that, if 
America has not much history, she makes the most of what she 
has. Ifthe bodies of the school children are supplied with tea and 
eake, their minds will no doubt be properly receptive of patriotic 
sentiments. At a meeting adequately organized we should not 
wonder if the fact of the British occupation of New York could be 
wholly forgotten and the loyal disposition of its inhabitants put 
out of mind. By fresh portrayals of the characters and deeds of 
the noble men of 1776, by public tributes in their honour, by re- 
viewing the political systems which they established, it is hoped 
that the old spirit of patriotism may be revived and perpetuated. 
Such is the programme of the Association, and we think it highly 
probable that there will be as much patriotism in New York next 
year as there was in 1776. In the life of Major-General Johu 
Sullivan, published at Boston a few years ago, a discussion occurs 
as to the battle of Long Island, in which he took part, and the ex- 

ieney of defending New York, and as a reason to the contrary 
It is stated that “ The inhabitants were loyalists, many of them in 
the British camp.” We are not quite sure whether the statement 
refers to’ Long Island or ‘to the city of New York, but that is not 
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very important. In case any enthusiastic centennialist should ar- | 
rive at such a point of fervour as to assert that all the New Yorkers 
of 1776 were patriots, it is to be hoped that this statement of a 
native writer will be borne in mind. Another and even stronger 
pag to the same effect is furnished by the fact that in the 
winter of 1779 the British Governor of New York resolved to arm 
the inhabitants in aid of the garrison, and in a few hours 
he had 4,300 loyal volunteers under his orders. 

It would of course be open to New York to celebrate the day 
when the British army left it, but a centennial on that account 
will not be due for several years, and we should think that long 
before it arrives the fire of patriotism will have burnt itself out. 
Incessant repetition of speeches on the same subject will tire even 
the most sympathetic audiences, and, in spite of the vigorous as- 
sertion that all the men of 1776 were t and good, it will 
begin at last to be perceived that the intellectual stature of some 
was moderate, and the motives of some were selfish. Itis perhaps 
rather hard upon America that her heroic age should be so ex- 
ew to sceptical inquiry. There are, however, thirty-eight 

tates which will, or may, contribute to the Exhibition, and only 
thirteen of them have any revolutio memories at all. That, at 
any rate, is some mitigation of the “ eloquential ” prospect. The 
Governor of South Carolina expresses the interest of its people in 
the Exhibition, confessing at the same time that they have not 
yet done anything towards making a creditable exhibition of the 
products of their State. Some of the most famous battle-grounds 
of the Revolutionary War lie in South Carolina ; she cannot send 
these to the Exhibition, and from well-known causes she has little 
else to send. The Governor of this State has written a letter on 
this subject to the New York Herald, and we learn from it that 
the centennial of Lexington has awakened in the people of South 
Carolina a desire to join in the “ great reunion at Philadelphia.” 
It is pleasant to note these symptoms that a large and cheerful 
family party is likely to meet next year, and we only wish the 
managers to bear in mind that strangers are apt to find such a 
party dull. If by any means the centennial business could be 
separated from the proper work of the Exhibition, it might be 
convenient, for although this sort of thing has been done near to 
death, a collection of the products of all America is likely to be 
more interesting to visitors than the proceedings of what may be 
called a mutual admiration society of Americans. Let the 
nafives tell one another that their fathers were very fine fellows 
and have very fine sons, but do not compel foreigners to listen. 
It would be a pity if Washington should become a bore, and 
centennials a nuisance, but that will be the end if things go on as 
they have begun. 


THE QUEEN ANNE CRAZE. 


WH we complained a short time since of the absence of an 
real Architectural Exhibition in London, we did not thi 
it necessary to refer to that most substantial one which a man with 
= legs and an enthusiastic temper may make for himself if he 

wind and pluck to bestride uncounted miles of flagging. We 
shall now offer some remarks upon a new fashion in house-building, 
as to which the drawings at the Royal Academy and some rather 
conspicuous recent productions of our metropolitan architects illus- 
trate each other. 

Every educated gazer who takes a sympathetic interest in the 
characteristics of rural England must have been often struck with 
the comfortable dignity of those square-cast mellow residences of 
burgess squires and opulent old maids, standing back, in the 
homely comeliness of honest red brick, in the high streets of 
country towns, with their coped enclosure walls, and ball-topped 

teways, their prim grass plots leading up to the shell-topped front 

oor, their narrow windows darkened with casements, the heavi- 
ness of whose framing is set out by dingy white paint, and 
their well-moulded cornices capped by a visible lichened roof. 
Nobody, however, we venture to say, dreamed till seven or eight 
years since that a school of clever and learned architects would 
arise in England who could raise that class of house into an ideal 
and a point of departure for a new style. The surprise of the man, 
who may be supposed to have heard this from the spirits, would 
have turned to Weottames if he had further learned that the 
leaders of the movement were schismatics from the Gothic church. 
We know very well that some of these ingenious gentlemen are 
ready to prove that their pet style is “free classical *; but we can 
only treat the assumption as a solemn joke. All in it which they 
cling to, good or bad—the honest use of red brick, the frequent 
resort to something like window tracery, the indulgence in con- 
structional decoration, and in particular the adoption of the 
conspicuous and pyramidizing, though too often tortured, sky 
line, of solid chimney, massive dormer, and fantastical gable— 
which does not truly belong to the real horizontal “Queen 
Anne”—are all of them jag of Gothic composition, often indeed 
found in the post-Gothie styles, but holding their places there 
as the relics of the former and not the introduction of the newer 
method. To take the prosaic comeliness of a Queen Anne house in 
some dull suburb, and then to trick it out with gables from 
Amsterdam, tile-facings from Kent, chimneys from Essex, and 
sgraflito from Italy, is only to begin again at a disad- 
vantage, and in an artificial way, to build up those principles of 
elastic architectural composition which centuries of healthy 
progress had naturally developed to the architect's hand in the re- 


cognized phases of the older national style, 


The truth is that the apostles of Queen Anne architecture have 
not yet agreed upon any consistent symbol of their own faith. No 
more, they may answer, have the preachers of Gothic. What has 
the Perpendicular of Pugin or the Flowing of Carpenter to do with 
the Early French of Mr. Burges, the Venetian of Woodward, or the 
occasional raids into Italy and Germany of Sir Gilbert Scott? The 
answer to this tu qguogue is very simple. The advocates of Gothic 
based their claim for a candid hearing upon their appeal to four 
centuries and almost all civilized Europe, and they had not the 
pretension of deciding whether there would ultimately be one 
Gothic of the future or the free development and adaptation of 
unreckoned national and chronological varieties. The Queen- 
Annists take the narrowest possible standing ground in the acci- 
dental results of a single short reign in a single country of Europe, 
and then dream of expanding indefinitely from that centre. They 
mean to build anotherpyramid, but they propose toreariton its apex. 
Accordingly, Queen Anne in the hands of its most convinced 
votaries, Messrs. Stevenson and Robson, is the genuine article, 
narrow windows, heavy white casements, and all. When it is 
undertaken by Mr. T. H. Wyatt, the only elder representative of 
architecture who has coquetted with the fashion, it represents, as in 
his houses in Park Lane, Upper Berkeley Street, and Birdcage 
Walk, some substantial opulent-looking mansion of the con- 
ventional London-Italian form, with sash windows and plate- 
glass, but with the healthy substitution of red brick for drab 
cement, and the superposition of a sky line which may be a 
gable from Amsterdam or a tourelle from France. But when 
we come to the light-hearted Gothicists who flirt with 
Duessa without abandoning hopes of a reconciliation with 
their forgiving Una, we find that they merely embody in 
concrete structures a phenomenon which every writer on the 
Gothic revival, and every tourist who has tramped Europe 
with eyes in his head, have — from the first moment of 
intelligent discrimination. They have simply yielded their 
judgment captive to the multitudinous seductions of the Gothic 
afterglow, that remanet of traditionary forms and ideas, which in 
variously incongruous combinations with the new-old learning, 
covered Europe, continental and insular, during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries with buildings as attractive to the painter 
as they ought to be suggestive of caution to the architect. We 
may afford to smile at the humorous assurance which tickets this 
unchecked search after eclectic picturesqueness with the name of 
good Queen Anne, but we cannot help realizing that Mr. Bodley’s 
offices for the London School Board on the anes Embankment 
recalls nothing with which Addison or Harley would have been 
familiar, while they suggest strong reminiscences of that capri- 
ciously attractive offspring of the early seventeenth century, the 
Butter Market at Haarlem. 

Mr. Norman Shaw, fond as he may be of toying with Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean prettinesses, pa succeeds in proving that 
his real heart’s affections are fixed on the indigenous Tudor, the 
accommodation of which in his hands to living wants has made the 
national art of the present day his debtor. His New Zealand 
Chambers in Leadenhall Street prove our assertion, while Lowther 
Lodge, so unluckily overshadowed by the big Albert Hall, is in- 
trinsically a Tudor manor-house in the country into which some 
unassimilative features of an alien style have been wilfully inserted 
without succeeding in spoiling the picturesqueness which it owes 
to its dominant > bedi: no is neighbouring house in Queen’s 
Gate, Kensington (994 of the Academy Catalogue), as re- 
presented in Burlington House, is a clever ptation of 
a town mansion such as a prosperous merchant of James L.’s 
time might have constructed at Aldersgate or Bishopsgate, 
with gabling well pyramidized, the front boldly divided 
by horizontal pilaster strips, graceful recessed galleries, a semi- 
circular a ee and the doorway boldly thrown back 
under an arch. e windows are filled with rectangular tracery, 
relieved (as often occurs at the date) by a wide centre light 
with semicircular head in the lower range. The building itself is, 
however, sufficiently near completion to allow of comparison, 
we must say that the performance lags behind the intention. The 
scale is too pinched, the pilaster strips want emphasis, and the 
tracery, which is ef wood, is too thin. A few more steps west- 
ward brings us to Palace Gate, where a house has been at least 
externally completed in the most rigorous so-called Queen Anne, 
by Messrs. Stevenson and Robson (983). The sky line here is 
thoroughly Dutch, while the red and light bricks are well con- 
trasted in the construction. But the narrow windows, with their 
light-excluding casements, conspicuous in white lead, are a note 
very difficult to be wiped out, of an artificial and scholastic re- 
vival. Still, this composition contrasts favourably with one 
across the same street, bearing the date of 1870, in which a 
“Queen Anne” outline is matched with rectangular trecery 
heavy square unchamfered stone bars, brick ornamentatio= Over 
windows recalling the fantastical pediments which cabae ore 
of the last century placed upon bureaus to carry plas¢t bets, and 
an Italian Gothic cornice. 

In contrast to the private house of their deen, Messrs. Ste- 
venson and Robson’s London Board School (10-2) prves that so~ 
called Queen Anne may be turned to practica)convetnce where 
broad window are needed. Why snould -hese be less 
desirable where the comfort of a London réident #12 question P 
Mr. Calcctt in his alterations to an old frent in Fret Street (960) 
produces a pleasing architectural charac‘er by th = addition 
of three well-proportioned hipped dormers. Gosling’s pre~ 
mises for Mr. Maw in Aldersgate Street (22) are in fact in 
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watered-down Elizabethan. Mr. Emden stands clear out of the 
current, for he is rebuilding the Piccadilly front of St. James's 
Hall in Italian Gothic (1019). Mr. Young, in his Haseley Manor, 
near Warwick, keeps pretty close to the Tudor idea, while Messrs. 
Belcher’s clever Hall and Warehouses for the Curriers’ Company in 
London Wall (1022) reproduce the characteristic brick Gothic of 
a northern German town, of which the Dutch gabled mansion is 
the capricious descendant. Mr. Beazley’s house at Westgate-on- 
Sea (1011) affects a half-timbered construction which would be 
appropriate in the Weald, but is surely out of place in dreary, tree- 
less Thanet. 

After all we may be asked why between taking this or that phase 
of modern Pointed, and this or that phase of modern “ pi 
Anne,” we pass the one and remand the other. We have no 
hesitation in replying that in accepting—without attempting to 
balance—a painter’s picturesqueness as characterizing both treat- 
ments, we are able in one case to discover a law of appropriate 
detail and ornament, and that we miss such a test in the other. Of 
a new Gothic building we can say, that the outline is good but the 
detail is clumsy, or thin, or incongruous, or an anachronism, or that 
with excellent detail the mass fails, or perhaps that both qualities 
should be marked as it may be with a plus ora minussign. In 
“Queen Anne” there is no such criterion. Natural selection may 
in the reign of some Anne II. or Anne III. have paired off mass 
and detail, but at present the practice of the new method is 
merely the proclamation on the architect's part that in his treat- 
ment of the elements of his structure his own fancy shall be with- 
out appeal his referee. 

On the whole, we take our leave of the Queen Anne craze in 
perfect good humour and with equal scepticism. It is an incident 
in the general revolt against the plenary inspiration of Vitruvius 
and the worship of the five orders and the cornice, of which the 
Gothic movement exhibits the most perfect development, and it 
contains a germ of truth, inasmuch as it places adaptation of detail 
as an essential of the style of the future. But it fails completely 
in the hopeless task of showing that the high road of freedom lies 
along the short path jresnan with the scanty and inconsistent 
— at the command of an English master builder between 
I and 1714, even if enriched with the more exuberant resources 
of his Dutch brother of an earlier half-century. 

It will have given innocent amusement to several able architects 
and elicited animated conversation from their enthusiastic su 
porters, and it will have played a not inconspicuous part in the rapid 
transformation of the grim stale London of our youth into a 
city in which the infinite variety of elevation, of sky-line, of 
material, and of detail, will in conspicuous disproportion to the 
value of each constituent part result in a big wale of bewildering 
picturesqueness. But the history of the Queen Anne propaganda 
as the serious and scientific development of a successful national 
style out of an existing English type will have been written on 


water, 


ANOTHER MUDDLE. 


CT is sometimes said that imprisonment for debt has been 
abolished by an Act of 1869, and when it is answered that 
debtors are still imprisoned, the say is that this is for contempt 
of court, An example of—we will not say the working, but t 
abuse—of the Act of 1869 has been lately brought before the House 
of Commons, and it would seem that one at least of the County 
Court Judges believed his Fog’ of imprisonment for contempt to 
be unlimited. It appears that William Smallbone was defendant 
in a suit in equity instituted in a County Court by his brother's 
widow and devisee to compel him to convey upon the trusts of 
his brother's will a certain small property purchased from Small- 
bone by his brother and paid for, but which had not been conveyed, 
though possession had been given. Smallbone not only defended 
the suit, but prosecuted an action of ejectment for the 
recovery of the land from his brother's widow. The decision, 
which was given in April 1874, was adverse to Smallbone; 
he was decreed to convey the land and pay the plaintifi’s costs, 
He conveyed the land, but, not having paid the costs, he 
was summoned in September to show cause why he should not be 
committed for contempt, and on the 16th of that month he 
appeared and stated that he was about to sell some ra out 
of the produce of which he intended to pay the costs. The Judge 
found him guilty of contempt, but in consequence of his statement 
directed that the warrant for his committal should not be executed 
if within one month he paid 30/. and the balance within two 
months. Not having paid any portion of the costs, he was on the 
30th of October committed to Winchester Gaol. In February he 
applied, through his solicitor, to the Judge for his discharge on 
the grounds of ill health and inability to pay, and it was then 
admitted that the pro which he had expressed his intention 
to sell, though worth -» had been sold to his brother for 200l., 
out of which tool. was retained by his brother for an alleged 
debt, and 8ol. was paid to the defendant's solicitor in discharge of 
the defendant’s own costs. The Judge thereupon adjourned the 
hearing of the application, to enable the defendant to make some 
reasonable offer; but none being made, Smallbone remained in 
age until the 2nd of this month, when he was discharged 
y order of Baron Huddleston. Thus far the facts are 
undisputed, and whereas the power of imprisonment under 
the Act of 1869 is limited to six weeks, it appears that Small- 


bone was imprisoned from the 30th of October to the 2nd of 
July. 

A question upon this case was gr to the Attorney-General 
in the House of Commons by Mr. 0. Lewis on Thursday in last 
week, and it must be confessed that Sir Richard Baggallay, in- 


structed by “a gentleman connected with the Legal Department’ 


of the Treasury and of great experience,” made an extraordinary 
muddle of his answer. It is not to be expected that the Attorney- 
General or anybody else should know all the law. Heaven forbid 
that, as a learned Judge once said at Misi Prius. But a Law Officer. 
of the Crown usually possesses that practical knowledge which 


enables him—to use a vulgar phrase—to smellarat. The Attorney- — 


General, however, failed to perceive that the gentleman of great 
experience from the Legal Department of the Treasury was putting 
into his mouth an absurd statement. He was made to say that 
Baron Huddleston discharged Smallbone, “ on the ground of 
his age, ill-health, and inability to pay,” and Baron Huddleston, 
although we may suppose he would stand a good deal 
from the Government which made him a Judge, could not quite 
stand such an official stultification as that. “ Such,” said the 
Attorney-General, ‘‘as I am informed, are the facts of the case,” 
and he felt bound, in his opinion, to add that Smallbone’s im- 
risonment was contrary to law. This was the unkindest cut of all. 
He had taken the trouble to think about the case, and yet it had 
not occurred to him as improbable or unlikely that Baron 
Huddleston would mistake the law. “All parties concerned, 
Judge [of County Court], Registrar, counsel, and solicitors, were 
apparently forgetful of the provisions of the Debtors’ Act of 1869”; 
and it might be added that the Attorney-General himself onl 
imperfectly remembered them. “ It is still more strange,” he said, 
“that the mistake which had been made was not discovered when 
the parties were before Baron Huddleston, as the defendant was 
not discharged from prison on the ground of any illegality or 
i ity in his committal, but upon grounds which were 
quite consistent with its perfect legality and regularity.” Very 
strange indeed, if true, and strange that the Attorney-General 
should think that possibly it might be true. It was not 
Baron Huddleston’s enemy that had done this, but his own 
familiar friend. They had taken sweet counsel together—all the 
sweeter because their fees were paid by Government—and they had 
sat together on the Treasury Bench and voted in the same lobby. 
No wonder Baron Huddleston was angry, especially as the offence 
is such as no explanation or apology can repair. The Attorney- 
General, we may believe, was simply thoughtless, and until the 
fusion of law and equity is very complete, we must be prepared to 
find that lawyers only know thoroughly the branch of law in 
which they habitually practise. But the experienced legal gentle- 
man from the Treasury has allowed it to appear that he thought a 
Baron of the Exchequer capable of a gross blunder in a matter 
which he was particularly bound to understand. The Judges 
of the Superior Courts are specially with the duty 
of guarding the liberty of the subject, and when they find 
@ man imprisoned without any colour of right, they ought 
immediately to discharge him, not because he is old or 


4 sick, but because he is entitled to his freedom. As might 


be expected, the Attorney-General found himself under the neces- 
sity of inviting the attention of the House of Commons on 
Monday last, while he stated to them the substance of a letter 
which he had received from Baron Huddleston. That learned 
Judge appeared to consider—and not unnaturally—that the answer 
of the Attorney-General to Mr. C. Lewis unfairly reflected on 
him, and that the statement of facts contained in that answer was 
essentially inaccurate. He appeared to be under the impression, 
which we must say is not surprising, that the Attorney-General 
had charged him with forgetfulness of the Debtors’ Act of 1869. 
The Attorney-General explains that his observation that “ the 
mistake was not discovered when the parties were before Baron 
Huddleston ” had reference to the legal advisers of Smallbone and 
not to the Judge. But this is only saying that the Attorney- 
General does not expect much from % i erally, and without 
special reference to n Huddleston. . Gladstone finds out 
that the Judges are not required to be “ posted” in the Debtors’ 
Act of 1869, he will certainly propose to cut down their salaries. 
The legal advisers of Smallbone would be rather a poor lot 
if they could not find out that he was entitled to his discharge as 
matter of right, but the Attorney-General seems to consider it 
quite possible that they groped for a long time among the clauses 
of the Act before arriving, with the help of the Judge, at this 
conclusion. According to the information afforded to the Attorney- 
General, they asked for his discharge, not upon the ground that 
the order for his committal was illegal, but that he was an old 
man, ill, and unable to pay. If experienced legal gentlemen at the 
Treasury are able to believe such fables, we almost wonder that 
the “ Claimant” was not, after all, too much for them. We say 
nothing about Judges or Law Officers of the Crown, but if an 
or him. . 

The Attorney-General correctly reminded the House that this 
subject was not under his cognizance, that the County Court 
J < are not responsible to him, and that he no means 
of investigating any cases of alleged mistake on their part. But 
it is assumed that in some way Government supervises the pro- 
ceedings of Judges, and it appears natural to put any questions re- 
lating to their conduct either to the Home wr A or to the 


Attorney-General in the House of Commons, and to the Lord 
eancoilor in the House of Lords, It is remarkable that, although 
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these three officers are supposed to manage amongst them the 
duties which would properly belong to a Minister of Justice, 
only one of them any office for the purpose. When 
the Lord Chancellor lately called upon a Coroner for an ex- 
planation of his conduct, his secretary wrote from the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s private house, just as he would if he had been asking the 
Coroner to dinner. e Attorney-General does his business of all 
kinds, _ and private, at his own chambers. It is, in fact, the 
duty of nobody in particular to answer such questions as those of 
Mr. C. Lewis, and this accounts for the slovenly manner in which 
they are often answered. If Sir Richard Baggallay were to be 
appointed a Baron of the Exchequer, he would no doubt read up 
the Debtors’ Act of 1869, and avoid any glaring mistakes in deal- 
ing with a case under it. He ought to have remembered that Baron 
Huddleston would be likelytodothesame. Unfortunately he has let 
the world see that an Attorney-General thinks a Judge capable of 
an absurdity, or at least does not regard such absurdity as violently 
improbable. The Act of 1869 empowers any Court to commit to 
prison “for a term not exceeding six weeks, or until payment of 
the sum due,” any person who makes default in payment of any 
debt or instalment of any debt due from him in pursuance of any 
order or judgment of any Court. But this power shall only be 
exercised where it is proved to the satisfaction of the Court that 
the person making default has means to pay and has refused. 
Subject to this and other exceptions, which for our present pur- 
are immaterial, no person shall, after the commence- 
ment of the Act, be arrested or imprisoned for —— 
default in payment of a sum of money. As Mr. 
Lewis has given notice of further questions on the sub- 
ject, we shall perhaps obtain some elucidation of the mental 
process by which the County Court Judge arrived at the conclu- 
sion that he might lock up Smallbone without limit. A Bill is 
paiig in the House of Commons by which County Court 
udges would be deprived of the power to make orders for com- 
mittal ; but probably this Bill will be involved in the same doom 
as other and more important measures. To provide that the 
power shall only be exercised by Judges of the Supreme Court 
would go nearly to abolish it. At present it is pretty largely exer- 
cised by Judges of County Courts, and if it is discreetly exer- 
cised, it should be beneficial. People who can pay and won't pay 
must be made to pay. That, we presume, was the principle of the 
Act, and we do not quite see why it should be superseded. 
The Judge summons the debtor before him and examines 
him as to his means of payment, and makes, or ought to make, an 
order for payment, by instalments or otherwise, according to the 
debtor's means. One of the earliest cases on this Act occurred in 
the Court of Chancery, and the present Lord Justice James, then 
a Vice-Chancellor, said, “ It has been sworn that these defendants 
are in receipt of good salaries. They have had the opportunity of 
filing an affidavit in answer, and have not done so.” He 
made an order for payment of a sum of 317. due for costs by instal- 
ments of 1/. per month, and in default of payment the plaintiff 
might apply for a committal. That seems a reasonable order, and 
such as a County Court Judge might be competent to make. Of 
course, if the sentimental view is to prevail, the Act will be 
je or largely modified. But we venture to think it sound 
policy to make people pay their debts, if possible. Even an old 
man in weak health is capable of honesty. 


METROPOLITAN STREETS AND ROADS. 


A COMMITTEE of the Society of Arts has made a Report on 
Street Paving and Cleansing, and, whatever be the value of 
its conclusions, we must allow that it has conducted an interesting 
oe The surface dirt of the streets is found to consist chiefly 
of horse-dung combined with abraded granite and iron. It has 
been caleulated that 1,000 tons of horse-dung are deposited daily in 
the streets of the metropolis. A great part of the filth accumulated 
on the skin must, therefore, be pulverized refuse of this kind. The 
domestic fire acts as a pump which draws in the air of the street, 
and with it the filth of the street for deposit on the person, 
clothes, and furniture. The estimated washing-bill of the metro- 

lis is upwards of 5,000,000/. per annum. Coal soot isundoubtedly 
contributory to skin-dirt, but no great difference is observed in the 
filth of children in winter as compared with summer. People 
who are nice in the air they breathe as well as in personal 
cleanliness are advised to let as little as possible of street air enter 
their houses except through sereens of wire gauze. Various con- 
trivances are, as we know, adopted to screen air and wash it for 
the use of Parliament. In addition to the evil arising from dust, 
mischief is caused by emanations from matter absorbed between the 
stones; and the result is that sanitary science demands “ imper- 
meability of street covering,” which, as we find further on, the 
authors of the consider can be best obtained by asphalte. 
They approve, however, a recommendation urged by Lord Palmer- 
ston others, to provide smooth tracks for wheels distinct from 
the provision for the track and foothold of the horses. This dis- 
tinet provision has long existed in the cities of Northern Italy, and 
it exists also in the Commercial Road at the East-end of London, 
and in some narrow streets in the City. It is estimated that 
the tractive force required for transit would be reduced by one- 
half by adopting stone tramways, and thus there would be a 
reduction of half the dirt and dust of the streets. These stone 
tramways may be, and are, used both when the rest of the 


street is paved with granite and when it is macadamized. 
It would appear that the further extension of this system would 
be a distinct benefit. Another valuable idea is that of depending 
for street cleansing on washing rather than on sweeping. But it 
seems to be admitted that unctuous and adhesive mud, such as that 
of London, would require the street-sweeping machine. We 
should think, too, that the use of powerful jets of water supposes 
the streets to be deserted more completely than is often the case 
in London. It also supposes water to be abundant and cheap; 
but if the same water be used for this as for domestic purposes, 
that supposition might be questionable. For this purpose Thames 
water unfiltered would be suitable, but that water is not generally 
laid on, and the expense of laying it on for this special purpose 
would be too great. The Report says, indeed, that with a “ public 
system of water supply ” for the metropolis the expense would be 
inconsiderable; but here, as in other passages of the Report, 
we are referred to some age of comprehensive scientific 
management. of all these matters which certainly has not 
yet arrived. The authors of the Report sometimes display 
a curious faculty for adapting facts to desired conclusions. Thus 
they seem to assume that the deaths in the streets, which average 
more than two hundred in the year, arise from the conditions of 
the streets and of the traffic, whereas many accidents are caused by 
careless driving. The evil of changes from one system of paving 
to another does not need to be insisted on. “ Horses are very 
nervous on going from one pavement to another.” But before we 
can apply one system of paving throughout we must settle what it 
shall be. The Report insists that asphalte would not be slippery 
if plentifully washed, and this condition might be ensured if there 
were a constant supply of water in the mains, which again would 
diminish the danger to life from fire. It is perhaps true that 
horses do not hurt themselves so much when they fall on 
asphalte as on stone, and, on the other hand, they find it 
much more difficult to get up. A French Report which is 
strongly favourable to asphalte admits the necessity of using 
sand to help the struggling horses to their feet. A shopkeeper in 
Cheapside stated that he believed that asphalte was less slippery 
than granite pavement. He put the falls before his shop at two a 
day on asphalte as against three on stone. Recently the slipping 
on that line on account of its “greasy” condition occasioned an 
outery for better cleansing, which the authorities met by flooding 
the street. 

The recommendation of asphalte by the Committee would be 
more forcible if it dealt more completely with the objections to 
this material. Ratepayers approve of that which lessens expense, 
and shopkeepers of that which diminishes noise, but we are not told 
what owners of houses say to this form of road. It is odd that in 
the same page which speaks of the gain from noiselessness in wood 
and asphalte, the opinion is quoted of a French Professor, who is 
evidently regarded as an authority, objecting to wood because it 
deadens noise toadegree that is dangerous for foot-passengers. 
The Committee were surprised at the few answers sent by occu- 
piers of houses to questions propounded by them. But, on conside- 
ration, they became aware that there are in the City very few 
residents living and sleeping with their families. They have all 
removed to the purer air and quiet of suburban residence. All 
the Aldermen, the Lord Mayor, and their families, and many even 
of the hotel-keepers, are stated to have gone into the suburbs. 
“These influential persons care the less about the condition of the 
streets on account of the shorter time they are there.” The like 
change which has extended to other districts of the metropolis 


‘requires, say the Committee, to be taken into account in any new 


administrative arrangement in respect to them. They then state 
certain observations of the wear of asphalte, which seem to show 
that the reduction in bulk is small, and due to compression rather 
than abrasion. On the other hand, we all know that the reduction 
in bulk of granite7blocks used for pavement is large and 
rapid. It does not need to quote figures to prove that 
which is constantly under our eyes; and if there be less 
abrasion from asphalte, there must be less dust and dirt. 
Tenacity of material is accompanied by a feeling almost 
of elasticity to the tread of the foot, and yet there is great 
non-conductibility of vibration or sound. We assume that 
these qualities are truly ascribed to asphalte, but surely the enume- 
ration of them falls short of a demonstration of its utility. The 
Committee do not of course pretend that it is suitable to- inclines. 
They tell us that a member of the Committee, who has given much 
attention to the construction of roads, has been led to propose a 
new form of road to obviate the difficulties as to inclines, and effect 
economy in road construction and wear and tear, reduction of dirt, 
and facility of cleansing. This plan is based upon the Italian 
principle of smooth wheel tracks, substituting hard and smooth 
asphalte for slabs of granite or other stone, while the whole road, 
the horse track and the wheel track, would be impermeable and 
washable. The horse track, as we understand, would be composed 
of a “concrete macadam,” which would perhaps give sufficient 
foothold to horses ascending a hill, but the author of 
the plan seems to have forgotten that horses have to come 
downhill. It may be quite true, as he says, that London 
ought to have been built, and might have been built, without 
hills, but at any rate the suburbs of London contain hills which 
must always be inevitable. We should like to know upon what 
principle he proposes to ascend and descend Hampstead Hill. The 
“ impermeability ” of streets is insisted on for sanitary reasons, 
which are highly ee in towns, but lose much of their value 
as we get into the suburbs, It may be doubted whether for ordi- 
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nary roads any improvement is likely to be made upon Macadam’s: 
plan, but it p an fairly be eaten when the ania is flint, 
which reduces itself to powder within three weeks, as is stated to 
‘be the case in the roads leading to the Crystal Palace. 

On the whole, we must call this an unpractical Report, and 
we think this condemnation is especially deserved by the chapter 
which treats of the application of steam-power to road traction. 
The difficulty of using ordinary steam-engines in crowded streets 
is, we believe, insuperable; for although some horses may be 
trusted to face them, all horses will not, and the mischief that 
may be done by a frightened horse is formidable. We are, 
indeed, told that a “fireless” locomotive has been employed 
at New Orleans. It is supplied with water from stationary 
boilers, and as this water gives off steam to the engine, its 
temperature, and the corresponding pressure of the steam, con- 
tinually diminish until a new station is reached, and a fresh 
supply of steam is taken in. The Report complains strongly of 
the want of unity of administration in the metropolis; but the 
defect seems rather to be of plan. If it could be settled what is 
the best kind of paving, there would not be much difliculty in 
adopting it. But this Report raises questions rather than settles 
them. The testimony of Continental Europe in favour of paved 
roads is strong, and it may be doubted whether Macadam’s system 
is now fairly tried even in this country, because few roads are now 
as well maintained as they were in the period between the close of 
the great war and the completion of the chief railways. We should 
certainly think that the suburban roads might be improved by 
the introduction of granite tramways, and as regards asphalte, 
we should like to have a full inquiry by some body 
of persons less crotchety than this Committee of the Society of 
Arts. It is a pity that the art of literary composition should not 
be one of those which the Society cultivates. A more unpleasant 
composition than this Report we have seldom read. It flies off 
from whatever may be the subject in hand to denounce the variety 
and confusion of jurisdictions in the metropolis; and although 
this is a most important subject, it should be dealt with separately 
and once for all. In certain parts of North Wales they make slate 
serve for everything—benches, bedsteads, tables, are all made of it. 
The Committee seem to be possessed with a belief in the universal 
utility of asphalte, and they would think better of the British Con- 
stitution if the floor of the House of Commons were formed of the 
composition called Val de Travers. 


REVIEWS. 


MALLESON’S NATIVE STATES OF INDIA.* 


HE appearance of this work strikes us as singularly oppor- 
T tune. The recent proceedings at Baroda have brought Into 
the field a host of writers who have discussed the relations which 
exist, or which they think ought to exist, between the native 


States of India and the British Government. Information regard- | 


ing the rise, p ss, degradation and extinction of Hindu and 
Mohammedan families, regarding their territories, tributes, 
and privileges, regarding the peculiarities of their climate, 
and the tribes over which they exercise or claim supre- 
macy, is certainly to be had in standard works by Anglo-Indian 
authors, and can be extracted from arrays of Blue-books at 
the India Office. But some of these works are out of print; 
others are not easy of access. Mr. C. U. Aitchison’s Collection of 
Treaties, each of which is prefaced by a concise historical sum- 
mary of events, stands out.pre-eminent for accuracy and clearness. 
But for those who want one volume to take the place of eight, 
Colonel Malleson’s new work is excellently suited. The author 
makes no pretensions to original views or independent research. He 
has laid under contribution, besides the collection of State papers 
just mentioned, Sir John Malcolm, Wilks’s Mysore, Mr. Grant- 

uff’s History of the Mahrattas, and the delightful but somewhat 
discursive Annals of Rajasthan. He has, of course, not overlooked 
such weighty authorities as Mill and Elphinstone, and he has 
gleaned from gazetteers, summaries, articles in Oriental Reviews 
and Asiatic Journals, a mass of facts which, if hard and un- 
interesting, are yet most necessary to be mastered by all who 
would enlighten the English public as to the proper mode of 
laying an indictment against a Na agro ruler, or as to the 
= etiquette to be observed during tour of the Prince of 


Colonel Malleson has been before the public as a successful 
author for nearly twenty years. One of the most common com- 
plaints made by the Indian official of the present day was touched 
on incidentally by the member for the Elgin Burghs in his recent 
articles in the Contemporary Review. It is that hardworked men 
have no time to generalize their conclusions. Sinecures have long 
been swept away. Offices which admitted of some leisure tor 
scholarl or historical investigation are now amalgamated 
with po aa New duties have been imposed on men who were 
already severely tasked. District officers live under threats of 
visitations similar to that which Sir Anthony Absolute intended 
for his disobedient son. They may not have to ogle an ill- 


* An Historical Sketch of the Native States of India in Subsidiary 
Alliance with the British Government, with a Notice of the Mediatized and 
Minor States. By Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.8.1., Bengal Staff Corps, &c. 
London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1875. 


featured partner all day and to sit up writing sonnets to her all 
night, but they are dispensaries, 
hospitals and ferries, rest-houses, and subdivisional courts, at some 
time or other of the twenty-four hours, and afterwards to satisfy 
Accountants and Commissioners by the regulated number of de- 
scriptive paragraphs and by the full tale of statistical columns. 
From this fate Colonel Malleson has been rescued by three suc- 
cessive Viceroys, and for the last five years he has filled the post 
of Guardian to the Maharaja of Mysore, for which he was 
specially selected by the late Lord Mayo. It must be obvious 

t the position is one which demands tact, good sense, and 
judicious supervision, rather than close confinement at the desk. 
Indeed, the strict discharge of duties by a conscientious guardian 
is not in the least incompatible with his turning an ample leisure 
to good account; while in one sense his oflice is far more 
important than one which consists in the collection of public 
revenue of hundreds of thousands of pounds, or the punctual 
decisions of cases involving property and life. To instil into 
a native sovereign the first principles of statecraft may lead to 
more striking results in the future to have governed a British 
province for five years by schools, roads, dispensaries, and taxa- 
tion levied in strict harmony with political economy. The weakest 
point in Orientalism has been the early training of the sons of 
successful and acknowledged rulers. Adversity, hard knocks, 
and oppression elevate a commandant of irregulars into the 
founder of a powerful dynasty and the capable ruler of a great 
State. But few natives can stand prosperity. We of course have 
tried various means to teach a young Rajput or Mahratta prince, born 
in the purple, the commonest rudiments of government. We 
have lavished on him grandmotherly advice. We have taken minors, 
heirs. to estates in our own provinces, under the Court of Wards. 
We have administered principalities of all sorts and sizes, tem 
rarily, until the young princes came of age. The experiment of a 
Rajkumar college, or Eton, for the sons of the aristocracy is at 
this: moment being tried with some success. It was a 
thought that, if the despotic ruler of Mysore was to be qualified 
to raise and expend properly a revenue of nearly 1,100,000/. 
from a population of 5 millions, covering 27,000 square miles, 
this consummation would be best attained by placing him 
under the guardianship of a highly-educated official, and by giving 
no opening for the intrigues of priests, parasites, and vile ol 
women. And if Colonel Malleson shall succeed in turning out a 
genuine specimen of the benevolent despot, and not a weak puppet 
ora savage tyrant ; if the sovereign of this splendid region shall 
show no inclination to oscillate between the debaucheries of Nero 
and the rapine of Verres; if he shall not hide the sensuality of the 
harem beneath the drapery and veneer conferred by an education 
in Gray’s Odes and Goldsmith's Essays; if his religious creed shall 
be something higher and better than a belief in expensive cere- 
monies, ridiculous cosmogony, and childish explanations of the 
Divine attributes; if he engrafts on his ancestral traditions and 
customs something beyond a mere capacity to enjoy beefsteaks 
and to consume pale ale—if, in short, he shows himself vigorous, 
just, enlightened, and able to use his unrivalled opportunities for 
the good of his subjects, his own honour, and the permanence of 
his dynasty—then, most assuredly, Colonel Malleson will have 
amply justified his own selection, and will have silenced the 
criticism of those who think that Lord Salisbury’s policy of 1867 
is a mere attempt to rear heart of oak in a dark cellar or to set 
upright an empty sack. , 

The author has shown judgment in the arrangement and division 
of his work. He groups together the native principalities by 
their geographical position, and not by their extent, area, or 
are significance. The reader is not distracted by having to 

urry from Sindia to the Nizam, or from Cashmere to Travancore, 
because of some similarity in their status or ments. The 
whole Indian panorama is divided, in fact, into six tableaux. 
First in historical dignity come the Rajput States, eighteen in 
number, of which fifteen are Rajput pure, two are Jat, and one 
is Mohammedan, that well-known principality of Tonk. It was 
by not following the precedent afforded by the deposition of its 
Nawab that we drifted into the exemplum trahens perniciem 
veniens in e@vum in the case of the Gaikwar. Next come the 
great chiefs of Central India, and they are sueceeded by those of 
Bundeleund, neither Rajputs nor Mahrattas, but known as 
Bhagelas or Bundelas. Of the origin of the latter Colonel 
Malleson gives a curious explanation, characteristic of Oriental 
habits of thought. From Bundeleund we go to Western 
Cutch, Kolhapore,; Sawunt Warree, and Baroda. 
Southern India gives us two very large principalities, Mysore and 
Hyderabad ; and two of size, ~ 
The section of Northern India comprises Cashmere, the various 
Sikh States, and Bahawulpore. The petty chiefships scattered 
all over the Indian peninsula, from Tipperah in Eastern Bengal to 
Kattywar in the presidency of Bombay, and from Puddocotta in 
Madras to Garhwal in the Himalayas, are collected together in the 
final or seventh chapter, under the title of ‘‘ Minor and Mediatized 
Chiefs.” There is thus every gradation of power, from the 
Mahratta sovereign who maintains a disciplined army—horse, foot, 
and artillery—exercises a criminal jurisdiction exceeding that of 
Highland chieftains before 1745, and has a Resident'aceredited to 
his Court, down to the Thakur who holds two or three villages on 
@ quit rent of one thousand rupees. 

t must be owned that the history of many of these families is 
not attractive or edifying, and the volume, in the eyes of the 
ordinary reader, is liable to the standard objections brought 
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against all summaries, however pregnant with instruction or 
excellently packed with facts. Priental names, spelt after a 
system of transliteration which is the delight of pedants and the 
espair of scholars, are plentifully scattered over every ‘ 
Assassinations, violent transitions, —_ of cruelty, treachery, 
confiscation, incapacity, impart a family likeness to successive 
groups of Rajputs, Mahrattas, and Mo edans. Here and 
there the career of a vigorous prince affords the writer an oppor- 
tunity which he does not throw away. The sketches of Madhaji 
Sindia, “ the ablest statesman” and the “ most far-seeing ” warrior 
of the Mahrattas; the account of Bhopal and of its late ruler, the 
Secundra m, whose administrative talents would hardly dis- 
credit the school of Monro or Thomason; and that of Mysore, a 
country which we handed back to the Hindu family overthrown 
by the celebrated grandson of a Lahore trooper, are very good speci- 
mens of luminous historical exposition. Colonel Malleson, of course, 
leaves the historic Hyder and Tippoo to the ordinary narrator of 
battles and sieges. But one anecdote regarding the former, if not 
new, is certainly not often quoted. It suited this Eastern Caporal to 
havea puppet or sham Raja chosen from the children of the dynast 
which my ae supplanted. And one little fellow, invited at a child's 


’ feast to make his selection amongst fruits, sweetmeats, and toys, 


took up a brilliant dagger in his right hand, and afterwards a lime 
in his left. “That is the Raja,” said the astute soldier; “ his first 
care is = protection ; his second to realize the produce of his 
dominions.” Put in a slightly different shape, this is the very 
moral conveyed to the unlucky borderer who was expelled from 
the cavern on the Eildon Hills by the magician, for sounding 
the trumpet before he was ready to fight :— 


“Woe, woe!” he cried, “thou coward, that ever thou wert born ; 
Why drew ye not the knightly sword, before ye blew the horn ? ” 


We may be — certain, however, that Hyder had never heard of 
the Border Minstrelsy, or of Walter Scott. 
This publication of Colonel Malleson, as we began by remarking, 
is to us chiefly valuable for its lessons and deductions. We are 
sorry to say, however, that the author has accepted some of the com- 
monplaces which are propounded on platforms by philanthropists 
who insist on it that the natives were far more comfortable under 
Akbar than under Wellesley; in the hands of Shah Jehan than in 
those of Lawrence or of Bentinck. The Mohammedan Govern- 
ment, he says, “lived in the country, acting and reacting on the 
people.” And he goes on to explain how the splendour of their 
courts and the wealth of their aristocracy redounded to the benefit 
of the people, while the administration of public affairs was to a 
great extent in the hands of the natives, who formed the civil 
administration and shared in the command of the armies. He 
adds that these advantages touch the mainspring of national life 
and prosperity, and that they fail in our system. Now no more 
enlightened, acute, and well-informed traveller than Bernier ever 
wrote about India, and he wrote just two centuries ago. There 
are peges after pages of his which tell a very different story. 
He neither constituents to gratify, nor theories to support 
by subsequent exhumation of facts, nor predictions to be squared 
with events ; and yet his deductions as to comfort and prosperity 
are the very reverse. As regards the admission of natives 
to higher offices, Colonel Malleson appears to forget that even 
such men as Akbar must have taken into service the supple 
and astute Hindus just as he found them, without requiring 
a high standard of official integrity and virtue. The Moham- 
medans, far mightier with the sword than effete or undisci- 
plined Rajas, had no monopoly of administrative skill, and hardly 
any ideal of public morality. A Mussulman Subahdar or Vicero 
delegated to distant provinces was probably very little, if at all, 
superior to the ancient representatives of the States of Vidarbha, 
Magadha, or Gour, who, but for the M and Pathans, would 
have been collecting the revenue and dispensing the patriarchal 
system of the stick, the knife, and the hot irons, which we read 
about in Manu. If the natives wish to share “in the principal 
offices of the administration,” they must ascend to our level, and 
discard the lax notions and the pliant morality with which they 
imbue all social and political life. One main justification of 
our being in India at all is that we do not intend to admit 
natives toa share in the government of their own country except 
on our principles. As to the command of the armies, the less 
said of this the better. It is possible to conceive, in some distant 
future, the appointment of a native financier or prefect in a British 
State. The appointment of General Jai Mangul Sing or of 
Brigadier Ashraf-ud-Dowlah to command the Umballa or the 
to our thinking, enter even into cal of pleasing ts 
or seductive dreams. 
But the work suggests several other topics of the gravest cha- 
racter. At the time of the renewal of the last Charter of the Com- 
pany certain statistical papers showed that the native States of 
dia covered an area of more than 700,000 square miles, contained 
races numbering more than 50 millions, and enjoyed revenues of 
more than 10 millions. The military forces of the same States 
then aggregated 400,000; infantry, cavalry, and artillery. The total 
tribute paid fp us by these feudatories barely exceeded one million. 
Recent statements tend to prove that the total of the inhabitants, of 
the forces, and of the revenues, was probably understated, or has 
since increased. Now these Rajas contribute a sum to the Imperial 
treasury which is ludicrously disproportionate to the security and 
protection which they enjoy under our rule, and to their opportu- 
nities for developing commerce amassing wealth. Foreign 


invasion is simply impossible. ually impossible is it that 
Sindia should is into Indore, 
or that two of the oldest Rajput princes should settle by the 
sword a dispute as to precedence. A third contingency, 
that of the rebellion of ill-used masses against the cruelties or 
exactions of an irresponsible despot, is also beyond the pale of 
ordinary chances. While, then, the princes of the first or second rank 
owe us much, the host of chiefs of the third rank, numbering more 
than three hundred in Colonel Malleson’s catalogue, literally owe 
useverything. There is not one of these gentlemen who might not 
be absorbed, annexed, or “ requisitioned” to-morrow by his neigh- 
bour, but for our presence. And scores of cases happen at in- 
tervals of which the British public hears and cares nothing, when 
the interference of the Viceroy is sought for successfully to save a 
State from bankruptcy, a family from extinction, a whole people 
from despair. Now the main deduction we draw from records hke 
the present is that there must be henceforth an end of any attempt 
to erect a new tribunal for the settlement of mal-administration, or 
any other contingency arising in these semi-civilized States. The 
late well-meant endeavour to make the Old Bailey paramount over 
the Foreign Office should never be repeated, and we are glad to 
see that Lord Salisbury founds a sufficient argument “ against the 
adoption of a similar procedure, if unhappily a similar occasion 
for it was ever to arise.” The Viceroy cannot again be permitted 
to shift his own responsibility to a Commission, or to invent a new- 
fangled machinery, however eminent the offender or however deli- 
cate the subject of dispute. He must vigorously govern this motley 
congress of powers and principalities by his own sense of what 
is due to the equities which they can claim, and to the dignity and 
authority which he is bound to uphold. If he does wrong, there 
is a direct appeal from him to the responsible Minister in this 
country and to the British Parliament. We thank Colonel Malle- 
son for enabling us to point this moral. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS FOR NORTHUMBERLAND.* 


fig ny are severally the latest editions of these Handbooks, and 
there is only the difference of a year in the date of the two. 
But the difference in knowledge and in the capacity for taking in 
knowledge which is displayed in the two is less that of a year than 
of a generation. The two together take in the ancient kingdom 
of Northumberland, as it stood after the first advance of the 
Scottish power. And they are properly divided according to the 
two great divisions of that kingdom. But Deira and Bernicia have 
clearly fallen into different hands, and Deira has fallen into far 
better hands than Bernicia. The Yorkshire book shows a know- 
ledge of the history, a general grasp of things, a readiness to make 
use of the latest lights, which are utterly wanting in the book for 
Durham and Northumberland. The author of the latter makes a 
kind of excuse in his Preface, because “ the interest of the northern 
counties rests mainly on the habits and customs of their people, 
both as they are seen at present, and as they are handed down by 
the ballads and traditions of former times.” There are so man 
stories of “ heroic exploits and romantic adventures ” that “a resi- 
dent, fo whom these stories are familiar, would consider no hand- 
book of any value which confined itself to the mere description of 
places and buildings, which would be all that would be required 
in a southern county.” Now we altogether deny both that heroic 
exploits and romantic adventures are confined to the northern 
counties, and that mere description of places and buildings 
would be enough in a southern county. There are plenty of 
ballads and traditions in the South also, though we do 
not say that they are so thick on the ground as _ the 
are in the North. And both in the North and the Sou 
something is needed besides ballads and traditions, besides 
descriptions of places and buildings. A handbook of such pre- 
tensions as those published by Mr. Murray should be written in 
a spirit of intelligent appreciation of the local history. By this 
we mean both the distinct history of the district, where there is 
any, and the contributions of the district to the general history of 
the country. Now the Yorkshire book is written in this spirit ; 
the Durham and Northumberland book is not. Or, it might 
be more accurate to say that the one has been revised in such 
a spirit and the other has not. For we remember the Yorkshire 
book in a former state of being, and it was not then what it 
is now. In short, the difference between the two is very aptly 
marked out in their several title-pages. The Durham and 
Northumberland book may have been “revised”; but it is the 
Yorkshire book only that has been “ thoroughly revised.” 

The difference begins in the Introduction. The writer of the 
Yorkshire book, in his general sketch of the history of the district, 
shows that he has really mastered the history of southern 
Northumberland, while the two Introductions to the two counties 
comprised in the other book show equally that their author has not 
mastered the history of northern Northumberland. His sketch of 
the history of Durham is hardly more than a sketch of the histor 
of the bishopric, but it takes care to confound the most important 
points in the history of the bishopric. For instance, the writer 
falls into the vulgar way of talking about monks when there were 
no monks. Nothing is more certain than that the monks were 


* A Handbook for Travellers in Durham and Northumberland. New and 
revised Edition. London: Murray. 1873. 

A Handbook for Travellers in Yorkshire. New Edition, thoroughly 
revised. London: Murray. 1874. 
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brought from Jarrow and Monkwearmouth to Durham under 
William of St. Carilef, though oddly enough the secular priests who 
had before held the church had a fancy for choosing monks as their 
bishops, and though the monastic historian of Palen tries rather 
to slur over the fact by using vague words whenever he has to 
Fs of the secular canons. In the Handbook we get monks in the 

ys of Ealdhun, and the schemes of Walcher, carried out by his 
successor William, are wiped out. So, when we get to the 
church of Durham itself, the description is of the most un- 
intelligent kind. Of the remarkable history of the eastern parts 
of the minster, marking, as they do, one of the great epochs in 
the history of architecture, the contrast between the magnificent 
work of the Bishop in the choir and the feeble continuation of 
the monks—when the monks did come—in the transept, though the 
tale is so clearly told by the local historian, not a word seems to 
have reached the author of the Handbook. All that he can do is 
to use his paste and scissors, and to make extracts from Billings, a 
writer who fancied that the pulpit in the refectory at Carlisle was 
a confessional, and drew a picture of it accordingly. At Monk- 
wearmouth, just in the same way, he shows no understanding 
whatever of the process by which the porch of Benedict Biscop 

w into the present tower, though the whole thing had been 

ught to light some years before the Handbook was printed. 
This description is about as lucky as the illustration given in Mr. 
Parker's Introduction to the Study of Gothic Architecture, where 
the most characteristic features were left out, and things which 
never were there put in instead. Some further points have indeed 
been brought to light still more recently, but neither the de- 
scription in the Handbook nor Mr, Parker's woodcut gives any 
notion of what was plain to be seen at the time when they were 
both published. So, when he passes from Durham into Northumber- 
land, there is the same utter lack of intelligence, even when 
the description is not positively inaccurate. Nothing, for instance, 
can show less understanding of the time, even when the statements 
are not actually wrong, than the account of the Northumbrian 
earls in p. 139. And more grotesque still is the statement next 
before, how “in 547 a Saxon called Ida the Flamebearer landed 
on the English coast and became king of Bernicia.” It would have 
been oy 6 ae to devise a sentence which more carefully got 
rid of all that is characteristic in the early history of the Rota 
brian kingdom. 

In all these points the Yorkshire book is a marked contrast. 
Here and there doubtless it might still be improved, but it every- 
where shows real work from the best sources. There is all the 
difference in the world between the introductory sketch of the 
history of Deira and the introductory sketch of the history of Ber- 
nicia, and there is all the difference in the world between the descrip- 
tion of the history of the minster at York and the description of 
the minster at Durham. At Kirkdale the writer of the account 
in the Transactions of the Associated Societies might have learned 
something of the peculiarities of the building about which he was 
writing, if he had only taken the trouble to look in the Handbook. 
At Lastingham we are not quite sure that the writer of the Hand- 
book fully understood the singular and very difficult history of the 
church; but at all events he came far nearer to doing so than the 
describer who has come since. And, fresh from the confusions of 
the writer of the Durham book about the Northumbrian earls, it is 
a comfort to turn to the account in the Yorkshire book of the 
Battle of the Standard, where the true position of David is much 
more clearly put, though it isa pity to talk about the eldest son 
of the King of Scots as Prince Henry, And so, wherever we turn 
through the two books, we find that in the Durham book the 
chief historical or architectural fact of the place is either left 
out or slurred over or told in the dull way of one who does not 
thoroughly understand it; while in the Yorkshire book all 
these things are carefully attended to, and are told for 
the most part in a clear and correct way, with references to 
the best sources, old and new. The one writer, in short, has 
kept himself abreast of the advances in knowledge which have 
been made in later years on all these points, while the other 
has either never sw of, or has wilfully shut his eyes to, all that 
scholars have been doing for some years past. It is amusing to go 
with our present guide to Coningsborough and Sprotborough, and 
to see how calmly the inventions both of the twelfth century and 
of the nineteenth are laid aside. We are told how Wace and 
Layamon “and many a later chronicler” have followed Geoffrey 
of Monmouth. “So has,” the Handbook goes on, “ Mr. Scott 
Surtees, the nt vicar of Sprotborough, in his Waifs and Strays 
of Merthunder Mbdorg, an ingenious writer, whose arguments in 
a of Geoffrey's assertions are not likely to be accepted by man 

ide himself.” Presently, at Sprotborough itself, we wal, 
“ According to Mr. Surtees, Sprotborough is one of the centres of 
early English history; but the tourist who desires to examine its 

tensions must be referred to the book in which they are set 
orth.” Then our guide cruelly adds:—“ To most persons Sprot- 
borough will seem a place of no very great interest, with a church 
containing some ancient portions, and a si! stone chair, with 
—— sculpture, which Mr. Surtees, who makes yey 
the ‘Campodunum’ of Bede, thinks ‘may have witnessed the 
rites both of Coifi and Paulinus.’ It is not earlier than the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century.” It is however hard to pass 
by the undoubted fact that Sprotborough and its neighbour 
Barnborough are both among the few places in Yorkshire which 
are not marked as “ waste” in Domesday. And, while we are told 
of the rector of Sprotborough, who believes in Geoffrey, one 
might have looked for eome mention of the rector of Barnborough, 


who has re-edited Giraldus and has given us St. Hugh. From 
Sprotborough we turn by a natural impulee to Stamfordbridge— 
if we had any Tusb-Angien Handbook beside us we would turn 
to Cromer—and there we find that the version of the Handbook 


follows, not the last lights, but the last — but one. That is to - 


say, Stamfordbridge is left at Stamfordbridge. It is not moved 
to some other place, we forget exactly where, but most likely, if 
not within the parish of Sprotborough, at any rate within the 
postal delivery of Doncaster. 

At Goodmanham, the Godmundingaham of Beeda, the scene of 
the famous iconoclastic exploit of Coifi, the Handbook tells us that 
“ there are some traces of a vallum encircling the churchyard.” We 
will not say that there are not, but, though we wished very much 

authority for saying that the “ extensive strange-looki 

earthworks in a field about a hundred yards to the south of the 
church,” whatever they are, are not wholly “caused by a modern 
chalk-pit.” We need hardly say that the writer mentions only to 
cast aside the tale of St. John of Beverley being a Master of 
Arts of Oxford and Fellow of University C ; but we should 
have liked some stronger protest than the words, “not to add that 
St. John had been dead nearly a century before the birth of Alfred, 
the traditional founder of the University.” In other places the 
writer of this Handbook has shown himself quite able to distin- 
guish between real tradition and wilful falsehood. 

On the whole, if the publisher of this useful series will take our 
advice, he will call in his Northumberland and Durham book, 
which is of very little use, and have it rewritten by the reviser of 
the Handbook for Yorkshire. 


THE LIFE OF ST. TERESA.* 


ELIGION has at all times offered woman an undisputed field 
for the —— and exercise of her highest powers. 
However repressed elsewhere, she may here find scope for what is 
exceptionally great or emotional in her nature. We cannot wonder, 
therefore, that in days when the — of woman's place and 
influence is regarded by many of themselves as the question of 
the hour, all harbingers of the movement should be sought out and 
exhibited, and that, for the sake of their services as leaders, their 
principles and the cause they advocated should sink into secon 
questions as compared with their power in working out and their 
success in achieving their aims, omen of the most diverse and 
antagonistic opinions can meet on the same ground and express a 
kindred enthusiasm for one who has proved to the world what 
woman can do. The compiler of the present volume, in her admi- 
ration for the great qualities of her heroine, writes as if uncon- 
scious of theological differences, and triumphs “in the vessel of 
Reform steered by the hand of a woman, escaping into smooth 
waters,” regardless of the doctrinal meaning of that word common 
with English readers. In the same spirit “ George Eliot” accepts 
the Saint as her ideal woman, and eloquently sympathizes with 
“ Theresa’s passionate nature which demanded an epic life.” 
she asks, “‘ were many-volumed romances of chivalry and the 
conquests of a brilliant girl to her? Her flame quickly burnt up 
that light fuel, and, fed from within, soared after some illimitable 
satisfaction, some object which would never justify weariness, which 
would reconcile self-despair with the rapturous consciousness of life 
beyond self, She found her epos in the reform of a religious 


order.” 
For ourselves we confess, in a ing the career of this eager 
spirit, and watching the energy of its self-devotion and self-denial, to 


something of the feeling which Cowper expresses when asked his 
judgment on public affairs:—“A man that lives as I do, whose 
chief occupation is to walk ten times in a day from the fireside to 
his cucumber frame and back again, cannot show his wisdom 
more, if he has any wisdom to show, than by leaving the mysteries 
of rnment to the ment of ns in point of situation 
and information better qualified for the business.” How shall we 
“indolent reviewers,” whose business has so much that is akin 
with the poet’s, whose calling it is to extract whatever sunbeams 
lurk in the opacity of literary and symbolical cucumbers, coolly 
inspect and analyse this life of prayer and vision and almost super- 
human effort? It is a grave question. For to dispute what 
purports to be directly miraculous in the Saint’s narrative—the 
vision, for example, of an angel—to attribute all that is supernatural 
to illusion or to ee causes not then sought into, scarcel 
removes the difficulty in the case of the ordinary, but still candi 
reader, because so much that is strange and contrary to common 
experience still remains. There is this in St. Teresa, that we must 
believe her. She has both the intention to be true and the faculty 
of distinct statement. What she says she emphatically means, and 
every mental phase which she describes she apprehends through a 
clear intellect. We may call whatever is beyond our comprehen- 
sion and beyond our experience or sympathy in this direction 
“mysticism”; but this = veils by a word the wonderful differ- 
ence of mind from mind. Happily, however, for our humility thus 
put to the blush before the transcendental, the Saint’s human nature 
was quite as strongly marked as her spiritual being. She had as 
distinct an individuality—what we call character—as any one 
amongst us. Her sanctity never interfered with her naturalness. 
Her common sense is as eminent, we will say, as the spiritual exal- 

* The Life of St. Teresa. By the Author of “ Devotions Before and 
After Holy union.” London: Macmillan & Co. 1875. 
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dation. It is this, perhaps unusual, combination which creates the 
xelianee we feel in her candour and truth; there is an understand- 
ing between us. Wherever there is nature we feel at home, know 
swhere we are, and have at least some materials whereon to form 
- @ judgment. 

In the first place, through all the genius, indomitable strength of 

ill, and powers of organization, we never lose sight of the 
woman; we might say—with reverence be it spaken—the charm- 
ing woman. She wished to please—owning the desire to give 
pleasure as one of her faults—and mew how to do it. As she 
says of herself in girlhood, “Our Lord had given me the grace to 
please every one wherever I might'be.” No saint had ever so few 
enemies ; she had none, we may say, who ever came in personal 
contact with her. Ifshe could only get at people—king or noble, 
‘bishop or vicar-general—she felt she could carry her point. She 
had a way with her. While acting most as the master-mind, it is 
dna tone of deprecation :—“ Although it be true that we poor 
_ women are not fit to give advice, yet occasionally we hit the 
mark.” She expresses the profoundest respect for the learning of 
which she had no share. “ Do you, my hters, go always for 
direction to learned men.” “ It is very necessary for prioresses to 
have learned men for their directors.” But throughout, an un- 
flinching self-reliance, not uncommon in her sex, led her to choose 
for herself the learned men whom she was implicitly to obey ; and 
we detect a tone both hot and cold towards learning itself. Thus, in 
her great object of changing the Mitigated Rule of the Carmelite 
order for the severer original Rule, she consults learned men; but 
when Father Ibanez sends her a reply “ full of objections and theo- 
logy,” she answers him that, in order.to eseape from her vocation, 
“she did not want any theology to help her.” The obedience for 
which she was a great stickler was subject to the same feminine 
reservations. Like all terrestrial things, the rule of obedience 
has its loopholes, and cleverness is never a more conspicuous 
ally of conscience than in this direction. Thus, “ deter- 
mined not to be hindered,” and knowing that, if she spoke 
to her superiors, ‘all was lost,” she took the course of asking no 
leave, since “she made it a great point to do nothing against 
obedience.” In fact, the two great steps of her life were taken 
clandestinely. ‘For at the outset, as she could not prevail on her 
father to allow her to become a nun, at least in his lifetime, 
she had left her home secretly for the Carmelite convent of the 
Incarnation, where previously she had been placed by him for a time 
when his own house, without a mistress, was considered unsuitable 
for a beautiful girl who enjoyed society, “kept the conversation 
alive,” and felt the excitements incident to such a position. Of course 
the argument isthat she was led bya higher direction, which not only 

rinitted, but necessitated, these deviations from ordinary duty ; 

ut there is a natural side to it all. We recognize in St. Teresa 
one of those natures which are conscious to themselves of a guide 
impelling them forward, which never allows them to rest in 
inaction or passive agreement. They hear a voice unheard by 
others, they see a hand others cannot see, they find no rest in any- 
thing attained, but must pass it by and reach on. This inward 
guide, whether the heat of their own spirit or a diviner inspiration, 
stands in the way of passive obedience—it will be heard, and will 
be master. Those who are most strenuous in enforcing a rule on 
others accept no rule quite in the same spirit in which they require 
others to observe it. A paramount obedience to private judg- 
ment strikes us sometimes as a characteristic of sainthood. At 
first it is opposed as such; and Teresa had to endure the suspicions 
of good and learned men, that her longings after a stricter life were 
presumptuous, and her inspiration an illusion of the devil. It 
was her woman’s tact, cloaking her indomitable will, even to her- 
self, in submission, and her self-confidence in humility, which 
carried her through to the haven where she would be. 

Every severity of rule which she carries out is counted a 
triumph of divine grace, and when she has founded vast numbers of 
monasteries and nunneries of Discalced Carmelites, all observant of 
the primitive rule, it is treated as a great reform, as it is indeed a 
wonderful evidence of a woman's genius; but we may remark that 
it is not in societies thus constituted that great minds are trained. 
St. Teresa spent her youth in the world, saw society as far asa 

ish woman of that day could be said to see it, and lived for years 
taking the veil under the Mitigated Rule. At no time of her 
life was she cut off from the society, on equal terms, of men of cul- 
tivated minds and large experience. This liberty and intercourse 
was essential, we see, to the full development of her powers. In 


no school where-;women have been teachers has the same strictness | 


directed their own trainimg which they would enforce on their pupils 
or disciples. It is this narrowed, restricted life imposed by others 
which tills the external observer with doubt and pity, and makes 
sacrifices so painful in our idea. It is not the founders of in- 
stitutions who excite our compassien. The secular imagination, 
having no experience of the pain of austerities, makes light of them 
when they are enlivened by the freedom of voluntary selection and 
the stimulus of kindred minds working in the same path. When 
Teresa makes merry at Fra Antonio's sole preparation for house- 
keeping—his providing five hour-glasses before he had a bed to 
lie on—saying he was mot going without provision for keeping 
regular hours ; or, again, when she finds him sweeping the door of 
the chuxch witha joyful countenance, and,on herasking him what 
has become of his dignity, he replies, “I execrate the time when I 
ever bad any,” we see that privation and humiliation had its gay 
side. Besides, it was easy to execrate dignity under the approving 
eye and smile of St. Teresa, whose fascination of words and 


manner is dwelt upon, and who always found men more easy to 
manage than women. But it is sweeping rooms and observing 
rigid hours without sympathy, or anything deserving the name of 
companionship, that chills the fancy. It sometimes seems as if 
founders and institutors of austerities were not sensible of these 
ditierences of position. It was the cold observation of two of her 
learned friends that nuns, for the most part, are discontented 
people, and St. Teresa had, we are told, a great objection to 
melancholy, as if it were a disease of which she saw a good deal. 
She was constantly warning her nuns against low spirits, and 
set down with calm ridicule the nervous fears which seized on 
less courageous tem In an old, rambling, desolate build- 
ing, where she was to found a House, one poor nun could 
not resign herself to sleep on the straw, their only bed, and 
excused herself when questioned, “ ‘ Mother, I am thinking, if I 
were to die now, what you would do all alone.’ I answered 
her, ‘ Sister, when that shall happen, I will consider what I shall 
do ; now let me go to sleep.’” Their scruples do not meet with 
more sympathy than their fears. “ If the nuns are to have shoes”— 
for the women of the order were not permitted to go discaleed—she 
begs the Provincial not to say what they are to be made of, but 
simply to say they may wear them, else their scruples would be 
endless, She recommended in theory the virtue of “ detachment” 
—that crowning point of alienation between the secular and the 
technically religious; but this was a stretch of sanctity to which 
her affectionate, cordial, and natural character could not attain. To 
the end she could not help loving her nuns and her friends in the 
world, and found the effort of detaching herself “of no use.” We 
regard it as something akin to this human weakness, as some have 
deemed it, that she preserved her taste for clean linen, through 
all austerities, and pleaded for even clean table linen for her nuns. 
Even in dying, when her devoted nurse, whom she begged not to 
leave her, changed her coif and sleeves, she smiled sweet thanks, 
“ being pleased at the fresh linen, and truly during her life she 
had always shown this care for cleanliness and grace in every- 
thing.” Nor is her death itself without natural touches. ‘“ When 
she saw,” writes the good nun, “that I had returned, she put her 
arms about me with much love, and caressing me tenderly, laid 
her head in my arms, and thus I held her, and was embraced by 
her until she expired.” 

We have scarcely yet touched on the mystical side of St. 
Teresa’s character ; that aspect of it which, however suspected at 
first, so much so that her friends feared for her the censure of the 
Inquisition, was the ground of her twofold renown as a great 
Spanish classic, classed with Ignatius Loyola and Cervantes, and a 
patron saint of Spain. Of her style we feel that a translation can 
give little idea. Nothing is so difficult to render in another idiom 
as graceful, transparent simplicity, and the difficulty is scarcely over- 
come in the present instance ; but we can do homage to her sincer- 
ity and good sense even when we are disposed to see the truth of 
Blanco White’s view, who as a Spaniard had experience of the 
temperament of mysticism :—‘ The modifications of enthusiasm are 
indeed innumerable, and the manner in which the thoughts of things 
invisible, constantly dwelt upon with vehemence, can affect the 
nervous system, has never been thoroughly investigated.” We may 
note that Teresa was constitutionally subject to acute nervous 
pains, and that her supernatural visitations were always accom- 
panied by them. Also perhaps we may add that she was disposed 
to suspect the reality of such assumed visitations in her wuns. 
Her own raptures were commonly a flash. When the sisters lingered 
in them she set them down to extreme austerities, which she con- 
sequently forbade or modified, with the result of putting an end to 
them. She is regarded as the head of the school.of Spanish mystic 
philosophy—Catholie mysticism—and free from some of its errors, 
“<a présomption’ (says Rousselot) ‘est le péché mignon des 
mystiques,’ a-t-on dit. Exceptons Sainte-Thérése.” “ Jamais elle 
n'a osé dire que Cest aux serviteurs de prier et non a l’épouse.” Her 
ager concerning prayer we would gladly extract, as illustrating 

spiritual nature; she pictures the soul as a garden which 
may be watered in four different ways, representing the four 
distinct modes of prayer and intercourse with God, from 
prayer as ordinary Christians understand it to the fourth 
state, rapture and eestatic trance, of which she records her own 
experieuces. Throughout there is a depth and gravity of tone, 
which distinguishes her from the fanatic. In fact, she is ex- 
tremely jealous of pretentious eflusion in this direction. She 
exclaims, “ From silly devotions, good Lord deliver us!” and also 
wonders at servants of God who are men of weight and learning 
depending so much as some of them do on their own emotions in 
prayer. “Iam disgusted when | listen to them.” She advocated 
Seripture—meaning the Gospels—rather than the “ best composed 
books,” as a preparation for prayer, and was suspicious of all enthu- 
siastic direction, preferring a learned man without what she 
calls prayer—that is, mental prayer—to an ignorant director 
with it. 

Her relations with the leading religious men of her time were 
marked by a union of submission and spirited remonstrance, of 
profound deference and the most free-spoken counsels. She was 
emphatically a Mother in Israel (though the Nuncio did onee call 
her a restless gadabout woman), and ‘practically, though not in 
word, recognized the position. We extract an example :— 

Nor must her gentle reproof to Gratian be omitted. “I will tell you of a 
certain temptation which I have perceived, and still perceive, in Lliseus 
(Gratian himself). He seems to me at times not to be sufficiently careful 
to speak the whole truth in every matter ; although I know it is in things ef 
small moment, yet I could wish that he were much more accurate in this 
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way. Out of love I wish that you would persuade him to this in my name, 
for where this carelessness exists there entire perfection cannot be. You see 
in what things I interfere as if no other cares were pressing on me. 

St. Teresa was a devoted, undoubting servant of her Church. The 
wave of thought set in motion by Luther only reached her with 
the effect of stimulating her powers to turn it back from Spain. 
‘Women were powerless. She must call men to the rescue. Hence 
her foundations of Carmelite Friars. How far she would have 
succeeded had not the national charaeter been constitutionally 
opposed to the ideas which told so powerfully on the Teutonic 
nations is a question, or perhaps scarcely a question. 


THE ENGINEER HISTORY OF THE WAR OF 1870-71.* 


APTAIN MAY, who was as many-sided as far-seeing in his 
views of modern war, devoted a chapter of his Retrospect 


1866, and especially of that defect in military judgment which 
made them ready in the field to sacrifice the more pressing needs 
of time and place to those of finish and appearance. So truthful 
and close were the remarks of this writer on a branch of which 


infantry soldiers would, as a rule, take but little notice, that there | 


were not wanting those who claimed the anonymous critic, when 
his first essay made him suddenly famous, for one of the Engineers 
themselves ; just as others insisted on his belonging to the cavalry or 
the artillery, since no one, they argued, who had not served in 
those arms could show such a special knowledge of them. May 
formed a high estimate of the position which military Engineers 
were in future destined to occupy. They could not rise to the 
height of their calling, he said, until the chief Engineer of each 
commanding general was found constantly at his side, sharing his 
strategic or tactical confidences, and ready to co-operate instantly in 
his plans with the full power of the arm. 

It is well known—indeed, the actual history of the late war may 
be read as a commentary on the fact—that although infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery had alike chafed and protested against the 
strictures of the Retrospect, yet each came into the field prepared 
to adopt its teachings. The very first great action, for example, 
the battle of Woerth, at once showed that May’s lessons had been 
taken to heart by the artillery of the Third Army; as the first great 
march in advance, that of the First and Second Armies from the 
Saar to the Moselle, proved that the cavalry were not a whit behind- 
hand in bringing into practical operation that part of the essay 
which exposed their shortcomings in Bohemia. As to the infantry, 
it is a fact known to every tyro that the whole course of the war 
tended to emancipate more and more this most important of 
the arms from the bondage of tradition against which May had 
protested ; as it is not less notorious that the new experimental 
drill recently introduced among us in imitation of the Prussians 
is no other than the very “ open order” system recommended by 
him in his pamphlet on “ The Prussian Infantry,” in 1869, and 
controverted semi-officially at the time under Count Moltke’s own 
express inspiration, as was generally believed. The volume now 
before us is a testimony that the fourth arm of the service pro- 
fited no less than the others in 1870 by the teaching of this born 
master of the military art. But it may well be doubted whether 
even May, when he uttered his dictum on the future of field 
engineering, foresaw how soon that art was to be brought into 
such prominence that the historian would be able to trace it through 
every turn and combination of the widespread operations of 1870. 

Yet such is actually the case. The work under notice (or rather 
that of Captain Goetze, for Colonel Graham has given us as yet 
but the first volume of the original German) undertakes a task 
which has never before been tried, as indeed it has not been neces- 
sary. For itis no mere technical history of the sieges or entrench- 
ments that formed fragments of a great war, but actually an 
Engineer's narrative of the whole of it, so skilfully done that, with- 
out making his own.arm unreasonably obtrusive, the author shows 
that scarcely a single movement of importance was made, or any 
me me planned, without calling upon the Engineers for assistance 
absolutely needed by the rest of the army. Lay readers can of 
course fully understand the importance of the Engineers to an 
army engaged in sieges ; or even to one placing itself in a position 
deliberately chosen for the purpose of being deliberately 
strengthened, such as the lines round Metz, for instance, 
which served their purpose of hemming in Bazaine so 
thoroughly. Indeed, the novelty and importance of the 
works constructed for such objects in 1870 by Captain 
Goetze and his comrades were singularly exaggerated in 
this country; a mistake due, no doubt, to the greatness of the 
results obtained. There was really little of novelty in the 
lines round Paris or Metz, still less in the elaborate siegeworks 
before Strasburg, that common sense would not at once have sug- 
gested to trained engineers who found themselves in possession of 
certain new onatectile But what non-professional readers could not 
know of themselves, for nrg, bragp are slow to grasp it, is that 
the two chief elements which have come into such vast import- 
ance in late wars—the combination of great numbers on the field 
of action, and the movement of these with a celerity hitherto un- 


* Operations of the German Engineers and Technical Troops during the 
franco-German War of 1870-71. By Captain A. Goetze, of the Prussian 
€ngineers. Translated from the German by Colonel Graham, V.C., C.B., 
of the Reyal. Enginecrs, London: Heary S. King & Ce~ 


heard of—depend upon a constant, and almost daily application of 
the means afforded by the growth of engineering science. Wi 

out railroads to furnish the main lines of supply, telegraphs to 
connect the scattered operations, and the means of completing the 
ordinary communications along which the masses march, such 
numbers as it is now custo to bring under arms would be 
rather, what in Russia they proved to Napoleon, a burden than 
an advantage. And what is true here of strategy and its relation 
to engineering science applies hardly less to tactics) Hardly any 
position can be held or attacked, in these days of long-range 
weapons, without defence and assault turning on the stronger 
parts, as villages, farmhouses, and the like, known as the tactical 
points. Here the rough and ready skill of the engineer may make 


| that almost impregnable which would of itself be weak. Here 
too—which is at first not quite so obvious—the engineers must 


accompany the infantry in its advance to turn the first lodgment 
to good account. In open country rude entrenchments must of 


to criticisms on the shortcomings of the Prussian Engineers in| cupply the points 


case the engineer's art has grown to be an integral part of every 
ore this 8 d and complete engineering organiza 

All this supposes a sound and co! ineering organi 
tion. Without such it would be Scopanibie to meet the demands 
that must come in from every quarter except by training a 
whole army of Engineers, a useless conception in the pre- 
sent state of European education. And Captain Goetze 
therefore only undertakes a necessary duty in commencing 
his work with a complete review of the resources which the 
Germans possessed in this respect in 1870. Unfortunately here 
the writer naturally assumes such a knowledge of the German 
military system as general readers, in this country at least, do not 
possess. And his translator, said to be as skilful in his profession 
as his services have shown him gallant in the field, has not su 
plied the. need for those less well informed than himself. The 
only note given on the “technical troops” does not explain the 
war formation, except by reference toa table in theappendix. And 
although the fact is indicated that trained Engineers do serve 
largely in the Guards, Line, or Landwehr, the exact difference 
between such men and our own regimental pioneers, who are also 
artisans, isnot made clear. It consists, in fact, chiefly in the larger 
proportion maintained by the German system of reserve. Though 
enrolled in other corps for registry purposes, such reserve men as 
had besides their trade knowledge some training as field-engineers 
would be drawn from their battalions and embodied, as needed in 
war, under Engineer officers as a supplement to the technical 
troops whose cadres are maintained on the establishment, 
Indeed, the too literal translation of the title is rather perplexin, 
here, for we include in one general word Engineers those peer 
branches—the field telegraphists for instance—which the German 
author distinguishes. And so complete was the peace organization 
in 1870, that the war was begun with a strength of eighty- 
eight Engineer companies (of which over sixty, formed into fifteen 
battalions, were equipped for the field), sixteen Telegraph 
detachments, six Railway detachments, besides several small 
special bodies. But neither author nor translator shows 
the wonderful elasticity of the German reserve system. Under 
this depot companies grew straight into battalions. Engineers 
were brought in from all branches of the reserve by the operation 
of the Landweir registry. Reserve officers who had had their 
engineering training in old days and gone back to civil life, elderly 
men many of them, and stiff with desk work, but full of patriotic 
spirit, came forward voluntarily to fill the new cadres. And 
so as siege after siege went on, and casualties multiplied— 
due to hard work and exposure far more than to chassepét or 
mitrailleur—one reserve company after another was formed, 
officered, equipped, and sent into the field. It is said 
that the end of the war found forty of these bodies on 
duty, officered very largely by men of the civil profession, but 
doing excellent service in the field. Is there no lesson here for 
those who know what vast resources of patriotism lie hid in our 
own imperfect and unorganized auxiliary forces? The real army 
reformer will be he who shall cause unworthy jealousies to be laid 
aside, show the military authorities how to develop the worth of 
the different elements of our defences, and bring the Legislature 
to the task of framing of the now disjointed services a whole that 
would make us invulnerable; a task which would not be as difficult 
as it seems, if party spirit. were once in this matter to be put 
behind the good of the country both parties profess to serve. 

One consideration more, and we shall leave Captain Goetze and 


his translator (whose mechanical work is ex done) to 
J for themselves. There is special reason why lishmen 


d take interest in this novel study of the engineering history 
of a great war. We do not refer here to the faet that our late 
Ashantee expedition and the previous one to Magdala have beer fitly 
described as being above all engineering operations; though that 
of itself might be enough. But it is a tact patent to the least 
observant that war by land and sea turns more and more to be a 
struggle conducted on scientific principles. The application to its 
purposes of steam and telegraph is but a part of a general move- 
ment, tending to substitute sound organization and scientific 
principles for mere brute force. Numbers have certainly not lost 
their power; but numbers without organization and science would 
mean mere useless waste. We in England are for ever complain-~ 
ing of our special difficulty of raising men, and boasting of the 
special superiority of our mechanical.arts. It would be surely an 
act of sunerlati,. folly for a people so:cireumstaneec in times se 
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troubled to neglect that branch of war in which we may most 
reasonably hope, not merely to rival, but to surpass all other 
nations, 


LA ROCHEFOUCAULD’S MEMOIRS.* 


ape present edition of La Rochefoucauld’s Memoirs is the 
second volume of his works in M. Hachette’s series, Les 
Grands Ecrivains de la France. The first volume, which we 
have already noticed, contained the well-known Maxims, with 
ample notes and indexes. We shall recur to it briefly before 
opening the Memoirs in order to study the written portraits of the 
e which immediately follow the editor’s preface. One of the 
rtraits is from the hand of the Duke himself, the other is by the 
ardinal de Retz. La Rochefoucauld describes his physical ap- 
ce as well as some of his mental peculiarities, but the 
ardinal limits himself to a description of conduct and an estimate 
of —s For the amusement of the reader, the editor has 
added a portrait of the Cardinal by the Duke, the evident conclu- 
sion from this mutual portrait-painting being that neither of the 
artists had a very cordial admiration for his subject ; indeed they 
are both almost méchants, but with the polite and delicate méchan- 
ceté of fine ladies. The Duke’s portrait of himself is believed to 
have been published in 1658 or in the beginning of 1659, in which 
year it was printed. Few authors would venture to publish such 
a study during their own lives, but the Duke partially sheltered 
himself behind three initials, calling it the portrait of M. R. D.— 
the first letter standing for Monsieur, and the two others being 
the first and last letters of the author’s well-known name. It is 
always a good thing to know something about the physical a 
a. of any one whose history occupies us; so we cannot do 
tter than quote the portrait, which is probably more faithful 
than any that would be painted by an artist in colour, with so 
great a nobleman for his sitter :— 

Je suis d’une taille médiocre, libre, et bien proportionnée. J’ai le teint 
brun, mais assez uni; le front élevé et d’une raisonnable grandeur ; les 
yeux noirs, petits, et enfoncés, et les sourcils noirs et épais, mais bien 
tournés. Je serois fort empéché & dire de quelle sorte j’ai le nez fait, car il 
n’est ni camus, ni aquilin, ni gros, ni pointu, au moins & ce que je crois ; tout 
ce que je sais, c’est qu’il est plutét grand que petit, et qu’il descend un peu 
trop en bas. J’ai la bouche grande, et les levres assez rouges d’ordinaire, 
et ni bien ni mal taillées ; j’ai les dents blanches, et passablement bien 
rangées. On m’a dit autrefois que j’avais un peu trop de menton: je viens 
de me tater et de me regarder dans le miroir, pour savoir ce qui en est, et 
je ne sais pas trop bien qu’en juger. Pour le tour du visage, je l’ai ou 
carré, ou en ovale ; lequel des deux il me seroit fort difficile de le dire. J’ai 
les cheveux noirs, naturellement frisés, et avec cela assez épais et assez longs 
Se pouvoir prétendre en belle téte. J’ai quelque chose de chagrin et de 

dans la mine : cela fait croire 4 la plu des gens queje suis méprisant, 
quoique je ne le sois point du tout. J’ai l’action fort aisée, et méme un peu 
trop, et jusques & faire beaucoup de gestes en parlant. Voila naivement 
comme je pense que je suis fait au dehors ; et l’on trouvera, je crois, que 
ce qui je pense de moi la-dessus n’est pas fort éloigné de ce qui en est. 
So much for the physical man. Then comes the moral portrait. 
The first and most striking peculiarity which the Duke notices in 
himself is his melancholy temperament, a temperament so melan- 
ee indeed that in the course of three or four years he scarcely 
laughed more than three or four times. Here he makes an odd 


distinction between the melancholy which is in him naturally and | 
the melancholy which comes to him from the outside. The first, | 
he thinks, would be supportable and mild enough ; but the second — 


fills his imagination so much, and so occupies his mind, that during 
the greater of his time he dreams and thinks without speaking 
a word, or, if he speaks, his mind hardly follows what he says. 
He is extremely reserved with people he does not know, and not 
very open with the greater number of those whom he does know. 
He seems perfectly aware that these characteristics are not likely to 
make him agreeable, and he suspects that, whatever he may do to 
correct his faults inwardly, there will always remain external traces 
of them on his countenance, “bad marks on the outside,” as he 
expresses it. La Rochefoucauld does not hesitate to affirm that 
he is witty and intelligent, but says that his wit is spoiled by 
melancholy, which often prevents him from saying what he desires 
to say. He a enjoys conversation, however, in the sense of 
hearing people ; especially when they talk earnestly and se- 
riously, though at the same time he does not despise trifles, “ bien 
dites,’ and appreciates light banter when conducted promptly and 
easily. He likes reading generally, especially the ing in which 
something may be found to form the mind and strengthen the 
soul. In one point we think he was decidedly mistaken, for he 
affirmed that ambition had no influence over him, whereas we have 
evidence enough in his Memoirs that he was intensely ambitious. 
He believed himself to be very courageous, declaring that he feared 
few things, and death not at all. This may have been true; he 
certainly had many opportunities of putting his courage to the 
test, and always behaved like a brave man. He was “peu 
sensible a la pitié,” and wished he were utterly insensible to it, a 
wish which of itself is enough to prove the truth of the assertion 
which precedes it. 

__ The portrait by the Cardinal de Retz is not more flattering, and 
it agrees in some points with that of the Duke himself. The 
Cardinal says, for example, that the Duke was never “ guerrier, 
quoiqu’il fat trés-soldat,’ meaning thereby that he was not 


* Les Grands Ecrivains dela France. Nouvelles Editions, publiées 
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ualified to direct important operations, but carried himself man- 
fully in the field. He describes an “air de honte et de timidité” 
as very characteristic of La Rochefoucauld, and this agrees with 
the Duke’s own account of his perpetual absence of mind, for 
absence of mind makes people look shy and timid when they may 
not be so in reality. The Cardinal ends by saying that, if La 
Rochefoucauld had been content to know himself for what he was, 
and pass for no more than what he was, he might have been con- 
sidered the most polished courtier of his age. The sum of the 
character as painted by the man himself, directly in the portrait, 
and indirectly in the Maxims and Memoirs, added to the keen 
observations (not altogether friendly) of De Retz, may be ex- 
pressed in a few words. He was a combination of courtier, 
soldier, and philosopher, capable of much activity, - joined to 
habits of <avdies which made him very absent. His nature 
was essentially a very cool one, almost cold, and yet endowed (as 
the Memoirs prove) with great personal energy. He had ample 
opportunities for becoming acquainted with the great world, and 
gained a most intimate knowledge of human nature in some of 
its varieties, so that his philosophy is not an ideal philosophy of 
the study, but a philosophy of reality as he found it in court and 
i low Iind of reality rather, yet that which he personally 


ew. 

The Memoirs begin with the year 1624, and the first two pages 
contain two portraits, sketched ina very few words, of Louis XIII. 
and Richelieu :— 

Le roi Louis XIII. avoit une santé foible, que les fatigues de la chasse 
avoient usée avant l’age : ses incommodités augmentoient ses chagrins et les 
défauts de son humeur ; il était sévére, défiant, haissant le monde ; il vouloit 
étre gouverné, et portoit impatiemment de l’étre. I] avoit un esprit de 
détail appliqué uniquement & de petites choses, et ce qu’il savoit de la guerre 
convenoit plus & un simple officier qu’ & un roi. 

Then comes the sketch of Richelieu, but soon afterwards La 
Rochefoucauld returns to the King, for a line or two, that he may 
speak of his feelings about the Queen :— 

Le Roi était naturellement jaloux, et sa jalousie, fomentée par celle du 

Cardinal de Richelieu, auroit suffi pour l’aigrir contre la Reine, quand méme 
la stérilité de leur mariage et l’incompatibilité de leurs humeurs n’y auroient 
pas contribué. 
The portrait of Richelieu is very vigorous and decided, but La 
Rochefoucauld does not distinguish, as De Retz did, between the 
Cardinal’s art of conferring favours and a real liberality of spirit. 
De Retz said that he was not liberal, but gave more than he pro- 
mised and seasoned his benefactions admirably :— 

Le Cardinal de Richeliett gouvernoit I’Etat, et il devoit toute son élévation 
a la Reine mére. II] avoit l’esprit vaste et pénétrant, l’humeur apre et diffi- 
cile ; il étoit libéral, hardi dans ses projets, timide pour sa personne. Il 
voulut établir l’autorité du Roi et la sienne propre par la ruine des huguenots 
et des grandes maisons du Royaume, pour attaquer ensuite la maison 
d’Autriche et abaisser une puissance si redoutable @ la France. Tout ce 
qui n’était pas devoué a ses volontés étoit exposé & sa haine, et il ne 
gardoit point de bornes pour élever ses eréatures ni pour perdre ses 
ennemis. 

One of the first things which occur in the volume is the story of 
Buckingham and the Queen. Everybody knows that romantic 
page of history, if only through Alexandre Dumas, but it is inte- 


| resting to read it in the narrative of a contemporary. Although 


the fame of Buckingham had still all its dazzling splendour at the 
time when the French Duke wrote, the latter never mastered the 
English orthography of the name, but wrote it always “ Bouquin- 
quan.” This way of spelling was, no doubt, simply phonetic, and 
therefore is interesting as evidence of the pronunciation of the 
Court in those days. The French are often careless about spelling 
names, especially foreign names, whether of men or places, but 
there are few prettier instances of it than this. We congratulate M. 
Gourdault, the editor of this volume, on his extraordinary know- 
ledge of foreign affairs, for he actually gives the correct ortho- 
graphy of the name in a note, without missing a letter. He also 
corrects “le comte d’Hollande,” making it “le comte de Holland,” 
which is certainly a nearer approach to accuracy. All this 
shows what a service M. Hachette is rendering to his country- 
men by the publication of these excellent editions, which are 
calculated to teach them history and orthography at the same 
time. 

The Court of France under Louis XIII. was not exactly 
the place to which a prudent English lady would have wished her 
husband to go as ambassador, especially if he were “jeune et bien 
fait,” qualities much appreciated in an ambassador in those days. 
Lord Holland is sent to France as ambassador extraordinary to 
negotiate the marriage of the King, his master, with Henriette 
Marie, the French King’s sister. At the French Court he meets 
with a certain great lady, the Duchess de Chevreuse, the Queen’s 
bosom friend, who by all accounts must have been a very lively 
sort of woman :— 

Madame de Chevreuse avoit beaucoup d’esprit, d’ambition, et de beauté ; 
elle étoit galante, vive, hardie, entreprenante ; elle se servoit de tous ses 
charmes pour réussir dans ses desseins, et elle a toujours porté malheur aux 
personnes qu’eile y a engagées. 

This clever lady took a fancy to Lord Holland, and established a 
liaizon with him, though her husband appears to have been at 
Court at the time; but, according to the courtly manners of those 
days, such an incident as the establishment of a new intimacy does 
not seem to have much troubled the serenity of husbands, The 
Duchess and the English nobleman had a fancy for inducing the 
Queen to enter into a similar arrangement with the Duke of 
Bucki , pour honorer leur passion,” as La Rochefoucauld 
curiously puts .t, though the Queen and Iu-kingham had never 
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seen each other. The most extraordinary thing about this scheme 

and the manner in which it was carried out appears to have 

been that Buckingham was persuaded to go to France for the 

express p of falling in love with the Queen. Lord Holland 

is described as being “jeune et bien fait,” but Buckingham 

ra “ jeune, libéral, audacieux, et homme du monde le mieux 
it. 


Il se fit choisir pour venir en France épouser Madame au nom du Roi son 
maitre, et il y arriva avec plus d’éclat, de grandeur et de magnificence que 
s'il n’efit été roi. La Reine lui parut encore plus aimable que son imagina- 
tion ne lui avoit pu représenter, et il parut & la Reine I"homme du monde 
le plus digne de l’aimer. Ils employérent la premiére audience de cérémonie 
a parler d’affaires qui les touchaient plus vivement que celles des deux 
couronnes, et ils ne furent occupés que des intéréts de leur passion. Ces 
heureux commencements furent bientét troublés. 

Jealousies were awakened by this glittering star, and La Roche- 
foucauld tells us that, however brilliant may have been the Court 
of France, it was at once effaced “ par I’éclat du duc de Bou- 
quinquan.” The pride and jealousy of Richelieu were wounded 
or awakened yy fe Queen’s behaviour, so he communicated to the 
King all he knew or ——— and the King and Richelieu 
hastened to get through with the marriage as soon as they possibl 
could, in order to be rid of Buckingham. He on his part did a 
in his power to remain as long as possible, and took all the oppor- 
tunities for seeing the Queen ahs wenn afforded by his position 
as Ambassador, “ sans ménager les chagrins du Roi.” The Duke 
was even so “ hardi and entreprenant” in his passion for the 
Queen that on one occasion, in a garden at Amiens, when her 
Majesty was resting in a summer-house after her walk, he went so 
far that she was obliged to call for her attendants. Her own 
conduct in the matter is not the least curious part of the 
story. She was delighted with Buckingham, and loved 
him more than she had ever loved anybody, but she was 
determined to remain faithful to her husband, at least 
literally, if not in spirit. Buckingham had no such scruples, 
but did all he could to persuade the Queen to be his mistress, 
Probably his imagination may have been excited by the romantic 
interest which would be attached to his name in a dissolute 
age by such a brilliant “bonne fortune”; but he must have 
been madly in love at last, when, after leaving Amiens and the 
Queen, on his way to England, he rode back in great haste, without 
the shadow of an excuse, merely that he might see her once 

La Reine étoit au lit : il entra dans sa chambre, et, se jetant & genoux 
devant elle et fondant en larmes, il lui tenoit les mains; la Reine n’étoit 
pas moins touchée, lorsque la comtesse de Launoy, sa dame d’honneur, s’ap- 
procha du duc de Bouquinquan et lui fit apporter un siége en lui disant 
qu’on ne parloit point a genoux ala Reine. Elle fut témoin du reste de la 
conversation, qui fut courte. Le duc de Bouquinquan remonta & cheval en 
sortant de chez la Reine, et reprit le chemin prem rerang 

Then we come to the well-known story of the diamond tags. 
Richelieu, being jealous of the Queen’s preference for Buckingham, 
and knowing that the latter had had an attachment for the Coun- 
tess of Carlisle, determined to employ the Countess as his agent. 
It is better to let La Rochefoucauld tell this romantic story in his 
own words :— 

Le Cardinal sut se si adroitement l’esprit fier et jaloux’ de cette 
femme, par la conformité de leurs sentiments et de leurs intéréts, qu’elle 
devint le plus dangereux espion du duc de Bouquinquan. L’envie de se 
venger de son infidélité et de se rendre nécessaire au Cardinal la portérent & 
tenter toutes sortes de voies pour lui donner des preuves certaines de 
ce qu'il soupgonnait de la Reine. Le duc de Bouquinquan était, comme j’ai 
dit, galant et magnifique; il prenoit beaucoup de soin de se parer aux 
assemblées ; la comtesse de Carlille, qui avoit tant d’intérét de l’observer, 
s’apercut bient6t qu’il affectoit de porter des ferrets de diamants qu’elle ne 
connoissoit pas; elle ne douta point que la Reine ne les lui efit donnés ; 
mais pour en étre encore plus assurée, elle prit le temps, & un bal, d’entre- 
tenir en particulier de duc de Bouquinquan, et de lui couper les ferrets, dans 
le dessein de les envoyer au Cardinal. 

Buckingham becomes aware of the theft the same evening, con- 
cludes at once who has committed it, closes the ports of England, 
has other diamond tags made like those he been robbed of, 
and sends them to the Queen by a special messenger, before the 
ports are opened, so as to be beforehand with Lady Carlisle. In 
the earlier editions of the Memoirs it is only said that Buckingham 
closed the ports, but in this edition we lan “tous les ports.” 
The whole story of the diamond tags rests, we believe, on the evi- 
dence of La Rochefoucauld alone. It is as romantic as possible, 
and has become popular through the effective use which 

made of it in fiction. La Rochefoucauld evidently believed it to 
be true, which proves at least the reputation for energy, determi- 
nation, and devotion to the Queen which Buckingham had left 
behind him at the Court of France. The author of these Memoirs 
adds that, when Buckingham went with a fleet to succour La 
Rochelle, Richelieu accused the Queen of having concerted this 
enterprise with the English Duke. 

The difficulty of reviewing a book of memoirs such as these of 
La Rochefoucauld is simply the abundance of material which they 
contain, and the great number of persons referred to. A simple 
catalogue of these would almost fill our space. The admirable index 
to the volume, for which every reader owes M. Gourdault great 
thanks, alone occupies twenty-two with names of persons and 
p=. It is to be regretted that La Rochefoucauld did not divide 

is work into chapters. A modern editor would hardly dare to do 
this; but a synopsis of each year would be valuable. M. Gourdault 
has taken care to put the date over every page; it would have 
been better to place the date in the margin, and reserve the top 
of the page for a brief indication of its contents, instead of re- 


peating the word Mémoires 432 times. The persons of whom 
most is said in the course of the volume are the Prince 
de Condé, the Cardinal Mazarin, Anne of Austria, Gaston 
Duke of Orleans, Louis XIII., Louis XIV., the Duchess de 
Longueville, the two Cardinals de Retz and de Richelieu, and the 
author, who always speaks of himself in the third person, first as 
the Prince de Marcillac, and afterwards as Duke de La Rochefou- 
cauld, when the title came to him through the death of his father. 
The most interesting of the action is that which concerns the 
Fronde, and La Rochefoucauld’s participation in it. There are 
also interminable Oourt intrigues, on which additional light is 
thrown by the Apologie which the editor has wisely reprinted at 
the close of the volume; but we have no space to enter into such 
complicated matters as these, and can only recommend the edition 
before us as being by far the best which has hitherto appeared. 
The general impression which these Memoirs leave upon the reader 
is that the author devoted great courage and craft to very small 


purposes. 


SONGS OF TWO WORLDS.* 


igen new series of Songs of Two Worlds contains, besides a 
number of shorter pieces, of an important char- 
acter—“ Evensong,” a speculative and quasi-Lucretian poem of 
some forty pages ; “ From Hades,” a classical sketch, which strikes 
us as the type, and perhaps the’ , of a future poetic success ; and 
an enthusiastic ode to Free Rome, which, in spite of its rather 
hackneyed subject, has merits that entitle it to a remembrance 
denied to the mass of such compositions. The first-named poem 
shows power, thought, and courage to grapple with the pro- 
foundest problems. A cold low whisper of doubt comes at even- 
song over @ dreamer on a churchyard slope, silencing the echo of 
hymns and dimming the glories of the sunset ; and the old contro- 
versy of faith and doubt is argued over again with much mastery 
of verse and poetic power, the triumph being of course on the side 
of faith. As the goal is neared our poet is rapt into a dream of 
a more perfect Christianity— 
Marching on through an ordered life in the strength of a steadfast will; 


and the conclusion of his final outburst is as rer ae er as it is 
powerful. Yet we doubt whether it is by this class of poems, 
which are more or less experimental tours de force, that the author 
of Songs of Two Worlds is most likely to retain the ear of the 
ublic, refreshing though it may be to find him taking the side of 
polief, and not bitten with the common craze of poets, that gloom 
and doubt are of the essence of their calling. In the “Ode to 
Free Rome” again we acknowledge worthy treatment of the 
subject, and passionate expression of generous sympathy. The 
contrast between the old Rome, the dust of empires, and the new 
is forcibly drawn; the “freeing of the sweet South,” in p. 147, is 
a spirited outburst; and the poetry of scorn has ample scope in 
tracing the motley mass that helped the Pope to carry his dogma 
of Infallibility :— 
The Jesuit suborned from every clime, 
The stolid Eastern left behind of time, 
The supple Italian mad for place ; 
And those the shame of every freer race 
Who come to hate the liberty they know, 
And thoughts and lives that grow ; 
Who into freemen’s gatherings slip— 
Smooth actors false, who play their part 
With tolerance upon the lip, 
And tyranny at heart. 
Our poet, it will be seen, is a good hater. Yet we incline to hope 
for he devia ment of his poetic career rather in such finished and 
Melar-wesegia pictures as “ From Hades,” a leaf, as it were, out 
of a classical »cvopayreia, a dream of Acton, Orpheus, and 
Eurydice, and Endymion in the Shades below. The poet here 
exhibits a congenial grace of description and a delicate touch which 
only a true scholar, who also possessed an adequate sense of the 
requirements of English poetry, could apply. Here he is quite at 
home; so much so indeed that few modern or neo-classical studies 
in this kind have realized in equal measure the art of reproducing 
Greek myths in English guise and interpretation. The conception 
of each of the characters is so vivid, and the moral of each one’s 
crowning mishap or adventure so touchingly drawn by himself, 
that the author might be trusted to classic paths of s 
without fear of swerving from the clear and statuesque Sot 
the models, even if he were minded to make them the subject of 
a = poem. Here is an extract from the vision of Endymion, 
in which the version of the myth adopted by Cicero (Tusc. 
Q. 1. p. 38) that Selene, enamoured of his beauty, sent him to 
sleep that she might be able to kiss him unobserved, appears to 
have been followed. The shepherd from his eternal sleep on 
Mount Latmos thus regards his doom :— 
Zet I judge it best indeed 
To seek in life, as now I know I sought, 
Some fair impossible Love, which slays our life, 
Some high i raised too high for man, 
And, failing, to grow mad or cease to be, 
Than to decline as they do who have found 
Broad-paunched content, and weal, and happiness ; 
And se anend. For one —o. know, 
The high aim unfulfilled, fulfils itself ; 
The deep unsatisfied thirst is satisfied ; 
And through this twilight, broken suddenly, 


* Songs of Two Worlds. Third Series. By a New Writer. London: 
Henry King & Co. 1875. 
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The inmost Heaven, the Incent stars of God, 

The Moon of Love, the Sun of Life ; and I, 

I who pine here—I on the Latmian hill 

Shall sear aloft and tind them, 
This sentiment is the same as that which inspires a song at p. 66 
beginning with “ Beam on me, fair Ideal, beam on me”; and we 
may say here that the songs in this volume have in general the 
same excellence as those in the former series. One of them rings 
some sprightly changes on the rhyme of folly with melancholy, in 


the fashion of an Elizabethan dramatist; and the rest hit, for. 


the most part, the required conibination of a bright idea with brief 
words and winning numbers. 

Songs and classical sketches, however, do not content a singer 
of our author’s aspirations. He is never more worth a hear- 
ing than when he dwells on the “ Food of Song,” the “ Birth 
of Verse,” and similar subjects, and allows us an insight into 
his views of what should be a poet's scope and standard; not 
idealities, not Nature's smiles or frowns, not the “clang and rush 
of mightier thought,” so much as, 

Rather mid the throng 
Of toiling men, 
To find the food and sustenance of song 
read by hidden hands, again, and yet again; 
here’er he goes, by crowded city street 
He fares thro’ springing fancies sad and sweet. 
In keeping with this ideal is a poem entitled “The Youth of 
Thougiit,” in which a contrast is drawn between the gayer morning 
of the world when myth or fixble satistied men’s craving after light, 
and its mellow earnest evening, our “ living present.” :— 
While, if we seek to live again 
In careless lives the Pagan charm, 
We only prove a life-long pain 
For that clear conscience void of harm. 
For in the manhood of God’s days 
We live, and not in careless youth ; 
The essence more than form we praise, 
And Beauty moves us less than Truth, 
From youth to age : till cycles hence 
Another and a higher spring, 
And, with a truer innocence, 
Again the world shail think and sing. 

The bulk of the poems on what we may call phases of home life 
and social.subjects are also in an equally earnest strain. In the 
‘Children of the Street,’ the author touches a chord like that he 
touched in the “ Organ Boy ” of the second series. “ The Enigma,” 
another street-inspired strain, is a pathetic protest against the un- 
evenness of man’s justice in the case of those outcasts of the 
pavement on whom society is righteously severe while their 
accomplices go scot-free. Why should there be 

A high post, and respect, and wealth 
For the one who is guilty indeed, 
While the innocent walks by stealth 
Through rough places with feet that bleed? 
From the same generous impulse, the strength of which in the 
poet's soul and brain is well described in “ The Birth of Verse,” 
spring such touching little pictures of life in its sadder aspects as 
“At Chambers” and “ Frederick”; and—going from human to 
animal suffering—the protest against reckless vivisection which he 
has addressed “‘To the Tormentors.” We are inclined to doubt, 
however, whether the author's “milk of human kindness” does 
not betray him into sentimental weakness in the pieces headed 
“ Wasted” and “Souls in Prison.” But it is easy to see that 
these are the rare extravagances of a tender and deeply sympa- 
thetic nature, whose healthier utterances are to be found in “The 
Home Altar,” “ At Last,” and the ode “To my Motherland.” “A 
Separation Deed” shows how the writer, in a spirit of satire and 
irony, has been able to blend the language of poetry and _convey- 
ancing. The last poem in the volume, describing Dynevor, lyn, 
and the Towy, and other Welsh scenes, is addressed “To my 
Motherland,” and the reference which it contains to 
Mona, from whose fresh, wind-swept pastures come 
My grandsire, bard and patriot, like in name, 
hose verse his countrymen still love to sing 
At bidding-feast or rustic junketing, 
will be to many a sufficient indication of the writer's personality, 
although he continues to be anonymons in the title-page. Perhaps, 
however, a wider sympathy will be elicited by the citation of the 
closing stanzas of “ At Last,” an expression of faith in the dis- 
embodied spirit’s continued interest in the scenes’ and persons 
left behind on earth. After setting forth the negative view, he 
proceeds :-— 
Nay, ’tis not so indeed. 
With the last fluttering of the failing breath 
The aes form doth breed 
A viewless essence far too fine for death ; 
And ere one voice can mourn, 
On upward pinions borne, 
They are hidden, they are hidden in some thin air 
Far from corruption, far from care, 
Where through a veil they view their former scene, 
Only a little touched by what has been. 
Touched but a little, and yet 
Conscious of every change that doth befall, 
By constant change beset, 
The creatures of this tiny whirling bail, 
Filled with a higher being, 
Dowered with a clearer seeing, 
Risen to a vaster scheme of | 
To wider joys and nobler strife, 
Viewing our little human hopes and fears, 
As we our chi:dre’"- fleeting smiles and teurs. 


| 


Then whether with fire they burn 

This dwelling-house of mine when I am fled, 
And in a marble urn 

My ashes rest by my beloved dead, 

Or in the sweet cold earth 

I pass from death to birth, 

And pay kind. Nature’s life-long debt 

In heartsease and in violet— 

In charnel-house or hidden ocean wave, 
Where’er I lie, I shall not seorn my grave. 


Taken altogether it may be said that the new series of Songs of 
Two Worlds is fully equal to the standard of the other two, and it 
is to be hoped that the author is not altogether serious in his 
apparent hesitation as to continuing his poetic labours. 


NORWAY.* 


de attractions of Norway are now so generally appreciated 
that there must be a steady demand for ohiotods to that 
region, and there will probably be many persons who will be anxious 
to ascertain whether Mr. Ténsberg’s addition to an already pretty 
numerous stock is distinguished by any novel feature. One of its 
peculiarities is that it is liberally provided with illustrations ; but it 
is doubtful whether this adds to the practical utility of the volume. 
Portability is, we should say, one of the principal requisites for a 
Handbook for Travellers, and it is plain that numerous woodcuts 
must seriously add to its bulk. Again, what corresponding ad- 
vantage does the traveller acquire in exchange for this increase in 
weight? None that we can discern; for he most assuredly does 
not require the image when he has the original before his eyes. 
Travellers frequently return with photographs or engravings as 
reminiscences of scenes they have visited; but to supply them- 
selves with such things before starting seems, to say the least of 
it, unnecessary. We are forced to surmise, then, that the cuts 
in this volume are intended as advertisements of the charms of 
Norway, if they have been inserted with any definite idea at all. 
Tourists are to be allured by a faint portraiture of the treat which 
is in store for them. If this be so, the illustrations are perfectly 
honest, for the artist does not ‘exaggerate the beauties he 
delineates. The engravings are, in short, excellent of their kind, 
and recall at a glance the scenes they are intended to represent. 
Considerable boldness is, we think, displayed in entering the 
lists against such well-appointed antagonists as Murray and 
Baedeker ; though, as the original is in Norse, the work may not 
be designed principally for the English public. Murray’s Hand- 
book to the three Scandinavian kingdoms is of dimensions about 
equal to Mr. Ténsberg’s. It follows that the latter, which refers to 
Norway alone, must be either more complete or more diffuse. There 
is a class, however, for whose requirements it will not be too 
minute in its details —‘that of pedestrian tourists. Murray 
is quite comprehensive eniugh for the ordinary traveller who 
keeps to the main arteries of communication, and who may 
possibly include parts of the three kingdoms in one and the same 
tour. But fora pedestrian far greater detail is indispensable. In 
a thinly peopled country, where accommodation is not always to 
be obtained, accurate information regarding distances and places 
must be had, and these are here laid down with great pre- 
cision. A good example of this is to be found in the section 
devoted to the Jotunfjelde, or Giant Mountains, a part of Norway 
but recently explored by travellers. Here will be found every 
particular needful for a trip amongst these mountain fastnesses, 
even down to the articles of personal equipment and the proper 
weight of the packed knapsack. Ladies, we are told, need not 
dread undertaking a tour in this distant mountain range. Nor 
should the most timorous tremble on finding a “ pocket pistol” and 
a “sheath-knife” amongst the outfit recommended, for the first 
is mentioned in close connexion with “two small bottles of 
rum or cognac,” and is sometimes carried even by travellers in 
England, and the other is only a clasp-knife, an innocent imple- 
ment which is often useful in more ways than one. 

The work commences with a concise account of the climate 
and natural history, the manners and customs of the in- 
habitants, and the state of literature and art. We miss 
an introductory historical sketch, a surprising omission when 
we consider that the book comes from a native pen. But the 
scientific of this section is satisfactory enough. A sin- 


| gular combination of physical conditions renders Norway fit 


for the abode of man. From its latitude it would be as 
barren and inhospitable as Greenland, were it not for the sea 
which washes its shores, and forms a great reservoir of heat, 
which is constantly being given off into the atmosphere. For the 
greater part of the year the temperature of the ocean, on the west 
coast, is higher than that of the air. This high temperature is 
constantly maintained by fresh supplies of heated water from the 
Gulf Stream; and a succession of banks, which extend far out 
seawards, prevent this surface stream from losing its heat by con- 
tact with a mass of cold water below. Vast quantities of aqueous 
vapour are:also generated from the same cause, which, though they 
lend a gloomy aspect: to the Northern skies, hinder radiation 
during the long nights of winter, and thus materially assist in 
rendering the climate more genial. To such an extent is this the 
case that on some parts of the west coast there are four cloudy days 
to every clear one. But, descending the eastern slope of the great 


* Norway: an Illustrated Handbook for Travellers. Edited by Christian 
Tousberg, Christiania. London: Tribner & Co. 1875. 
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mountain ranges on the coast, and approaching the flatter districts, 
the climate becomes less humid, and the number of fair and cloudy 
days is about evenly balanced, though, as we recede from the sea, 
the cold becomes of course proportionally severe. 

The general plan of this Fide-bosk is as follows:—From Chris- 
tiania as a centre radiate seven routes which traverse the interior as 
far as the western coast; and by selecting one of these, with reference 
to the amount of time he may have at his disposal, the traveller 
may view from carriole or steamer (for fortunately railways have 
not been constructed to any considerable extent) panoramas of 
scenery which vary materially from each other in their essential 
particulars. The coast route is afterwards adopted ; and, starting 
again from the capital, we are conducted along the western coast 
as far as the Russian frontier, exploring the deep recesses of the 
numerous fiords as we proceed. 

No more delightful base of operations than Christiania could be 
selected ; and the judicious visitor will not quit it until its attrac- 
tions have been thoroughly explored. The loveliness of its situation 
and the romance of its surroundings could hardly be surpassed. 
Before us extends the vast expanse of a fiord which sweeps up 
seventy miles from the ocean before it washes the foundations of 
the city. We stand under the grey walls of the ancient feudal 
castle of Akershus; in the foreground lies the isle of Hovedé with 
its ruined convent, founded by Cistercian monks from Lincoln in 
1147; on our right the royal villa of Oscar's Hall, whose Gothic 
architecture, though of modern date, harmonizes well with the 
scene; whilst on our left towers a gigantic wooded mass of 
gneiss, the Egeberg. Nor should the environs of the eapital be 
neglected. The Sceter, or chalet, of Frogner commands a fine 
expanse of fiord and fell. This is not a sceter as it is usually 
understood in Norway—a miserable hut in the mountains 
inhabited by herdsmen in summer whilst grazing their cattle—but 
a conventional sceter, suggesting no ideas of discomfort. The 
Maridal Lake should also be the object of a morning promenade ; 
a small brilliant sheet of water, surrounded by pine-covered 
heights, lying about two miles from the city, which it supplies 
with water. A pleasant two days’ excursion may be made by 
going down the fiord by steamer to Frederilstad and visiting 
the mighty cataract of the Glommen, near Sarpsborg. Should the 
weather prove favourable, the transit up and down the fiord will 
alone amply repay the labour; and should the traveller feel dis- 
posed to prolong his trip, he may wind his way among the pre- 
cipitous rocks which stud the coast to Frederikshald, mount to 
the fortress of Frederiksten, and visit the monument which marks 
the spot where Charles XII. of Sweden met his death. 

Perhaps, however, the most advantageous route to select is that 
which leads from Christiania, along Lake Miésen, the Gudbrand 
Valley, and the Dovre Mountains, to dhjem, returning by the 
coast as faras Bergen or Christi » Where steamers call on 
their way to Hull or London. ‘This plan will be found to include 
most points of interest. Trondhjempitbe ancient Nidaros, the 
former capital, and still the coronation-place of the Norwegian 
Kings, deserves particular attention. There stands the fine old 
cathedral, founded by Olaf Kyrri, or the Peaceful, in 1093, and in 
which, as we learn from the Saga which bears his name, he him- 
self was interred. Under the high altar were preserved for cen- 
turies in a massive silver shrine the bones of St. Olaf, that 
sanguinary missionary of the Gospel, till they were carried off by 
Swedish marauders from across the frontier of Jiémtland. Not far 
off, in Veerdal, lies Stiklestad, where a bloody engagement was 
fought between the same Olaf and the rebel peasants of Trondhjem, 
in which the former was defeated and lost his life. At Hlade 
dwelt Earl Hakon, “ The Mighty,’ and Melhus, or Medalhus, was 
the residence of that Asbjérn who threatened Hakon the Good 
with deposition if he persisted in his endeavours to introduce 
the Christian faith into Norway. The Thrindelag, or union of 
tribes inhabiting the surrounding district, was the pith and 
marrow of a noble and martial race. 

Pursuing our course southwards we pass the Sogne Fiord, 
which stretches nearly a hundred miles into the interior of the 
country. Archzologists have fixed upon this as the scene of the famous 
Frithiof's Saga. A projecting point, Vangnes, is pointed out as 
the home of the hero of the story, whilst opposite lies the lovely 
Balestrand, the supposed site of Baldur's temple. Bergen, the 
ancient Bjiérgvin, or the “ pasture between the mountains,” is 
also an interesting city, possessing a fine cathedral. It was for- 
merly one of the chief depéts of the Hanseatic League, and still 
does.a considerable trade, chiefly in fish and train-oil. We should 
not, however, advise a visit during the “ meeting times,” which 
oceur during the summer months, for then the Nordland fisher- 
men descend on the town with their unsavoury eargoes, and 
business beeomes active. The town at these periods is all bustle, 
but we are told that our “ olfactory organs must not be too 
sensitive, for the stench of fish and oil is ‘ a caution.’” 

Sportsmen will still find an attractive field of operations in 
certain districts of Norway, though the Government appears deter- 

i to guard the national perty from the spoliation of 
foreigners. By Article VII. of pat Regulations, ‘“ foreigners 
are not entitled without permission to carry on any hunting or fish- 
ing whatever in the te" “tory of the realm.” Of the larger sorts of 

e, the wolf, the vear, and the lynx exist in sufficient numbers 
in the extensive forests which in many parts still shroud the face 
of the country. Wolves have diminis to an unaccountable 
extent during the last twenty years, and may now be regarded as 
the rarest of Norwegian carnivora. bear also retires as the 
forests which are his home disappear before the axe; but he isstill 


to be found uently in the northern Amts. The elk, as his 
natural the By thin out, seems to multiply; he is 
besides exceptionally protected by legislation. He is found in the 
eastern Amts, and never inhabits the west, which is the home of 
the red deer. Large herds of reindeer are found on the mountain 
tracts which divide the east from the west. These are, however, 
subject to the ecaprice or cruelty of the peasant, who will some- 
times discharge his breechloading rifle at long range into a h 
perhaps maiming many animals which he cannot hope to take, 
which perish of their »wounds in the solitude of the forest, 
The reindeer is said to prey upon the lemming, a rodent which 
makes its appearance at certain intervals in countless multitudes. 
With its cloven hoof it tears open the stomach of its victim and 
ra the moss and other vegetable matter with which it is 
ed. 
It is to be regretted that the pages of this work are dis 

by pretty numerous errors in orthography. These arise from the 
fact that it has been translated into lish by a Norwegian, 
without proper revision. The iteration of words misspelt, such 
as “hakney,” “macrel,” “colosal,” “olefactory,” is somewhat 
irritating. It is also advisable that translations should be complete, 
and should leave nothing to conjecture. Thus, Séndre Trondhjems 
Amt would be far more intelligible to the uninitiated in Norse as 
South Trondhjem Amt; Haralds Stétten, as the Pillar of Harald, &c. 
These, however, are minor blemishes, and do not much affect the 
practical value of the book, which may be confidently recom- 
mended to travellers. 


THE HIGH MILLS.* 


SKETCH,” we are told in a note to the first volume of this 
novel, “entitled The High Millis, by the same author, 
appeared some time since in Good Words, and although that 
tch is partly incorporated with the present work, yet the stories 
are in no sense the same, as the latter contains nearly two-thirds 
more matter than the former.” We shall next be told that Mr. 
Coxwell’s balloon when full of gas and ready to rise is in no sense 
the same as the case of silk that half-an-hour or so before, when 
only one-third full, had been flapping about idly in the wind. Or 
better still, we shall be told that a paper bag when empty is in no 
sense the same as the same when some idle boy has puffed it 
out, and is ready to strike it on a comrade’s hee with a loud 
report. There is, indeed, much more wind, but there is no more 
matter. We cannot but believe that in any case The High Mills must 
have been tedious, uns bly tedious. Now tediousness is far 
better when it is all bestowed in one volume than in three, and 
therefore we regret that, if we must criticize the story at all, it 
was not our lot to criticize it as it appeared in Good Words. There 
is a sickly sentimentality running through the whole three 
volumes that cloys the appetite almost before the end of the first 
chapter is reached ; and yet the chapters are very short—nine | 
or so each. If we must dine on sweets, we should not think the 
better of our cook if he told us that in the first sketch of his 
dinner he had used only sugar, but that by “ incorporating ” 
treacle and honey he had so increased the bill of fare that 
it contained nearly two-thirds more matter. We remember 
the story of a man in prison who was killed by being fed on 
nothing but the crumb of new bread. For a while he had sup- 
ported life by eating only the crust, but when this had been 
noticed his loaf was given him with the crust first cut off, and 
death soon followed. His fate was sad indeed; but, after all, 
what is bodily suffering compared with that of the mind? He 
died of new bread. We are fed on these sickly stories, and, 
tortured though we are, death does not-come to relieve us. It has 
taken us a whole fortnight to get through The High Mills, or, 
erhaps we should say, to swallow it down. When we had read 
~a-dozen chapters or so, like the grocer’s apprentice at the end 
of his first week, we had a surfeit of sweetness. We threw the 
book aside, and vowed we could not read another chapter. A 
fortnight, as we have said, had to pass before we could the 
sight of it again, and then, indeed, we managed to struggle 
through to the end. We cannot say we have read it; we have 
read in it. And yet, we have no doubt, the hook will have its 
readers. Nay, even, we should not be surprised to learn that the 
readers find that they have tears. Young ladies who can pass 
with all the indifference that comes from familiarity the scenes of 
real suffering that open out to them every day and all around, find 
the April in their eyes when they hear of the unreal woes of some 
most unnatural hero. 

Such a hero is Michael Swift, the miller's man of the story 
before us. In the opening chapter he is seen making his way 
towards the High Mills, which are described as “looking like 
two pinned insects writhing on the hill” It is almost a pity 
that so pretty a comparison as this was not worked into the title 
of the book. The High Milis; or, Two Pinned Insects Writhing 
on the Hill, would not have read at all amiss. The miller Ambray 
was, in his old age, going down in the world. His only son 
George had set off for London to be an artist, and for a 
long time no tidings had come of him. The Mills belonged 
to the miller’s wicked sister-in-law, Mrs. Moon, and she was on the 
point of turning him out. Her property she intended to leave to 


* The High Mills. By Katherine Saunders, Author of “Gideon’s Rock,” 
— Merryweather,” &c. 3 vols. London: Henry 8, King & Co 
1875. 
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her favourite niece Nora, who was engaged to George. Michael 
from the very beginning is an utter mystery—a mystery to the 
miller and his family as well as to the reader. He asks for employ- 
ment at the mill, and by his industry saves the miller from ruin, 
but he works, not as a journeyman, but as a sentimentalist. The 
first day he goes into the mill “he shut the door gently, as gently 
and reluctantly as if some bright form, soft, odour-breathing, 
and lovely, had just floated out, and he feared that the edges of a 
silken train might still be lingering on the threshold.” Not, indeed, 
that any bright, soft, odour-breathing, lovely form had ever been 
in the mill or in Michael's brain. At last it turns out that in a 
scuffle he had killed the miller’s son, and that he had come to the 
mill to do his best by steady grinding to atone for his crime, and 
to fill George's place. This secret, of course, is kept well in till the 
third volume, so that the reader for two whole volumes has the 

t and uncommon satisfaction of not in the least understanding 
the hero’s doings. He is not happy, that is clear. It is before 
long no less clear that by the end of the third volume he will be 

e happy by ing Nora. For the wicked old woman with 
all her money, there is evidently stored up somewhere in the same 
volume that convenient fit of apoplexy which, when matters look 
at their worst, puts a hero and a heroine so much at their ease. 
Michael does not know, as the reader does, of the happiness that 
awaits him, and so “ in the sadness of his exile was obliged to hang 
his head and own that, grain of human dust, as he called himself, 
the story of that grain was more to him than the story 
of all creation—the span of its actual existence larger to him 
than eternity.” 

It is a pity that ladies before they begin to write novels do 
not take a hint from Moliére 

if they could write a reci r ing a pudding in lan- 
that could be bey At first, no doubt 
they would utterly fail; but with time and patience they would find 
that it is possible to learn how to write something like sense. There 
is, however, this objection, that when once they have learnt how 
to write sense, they would find it a very hard matter to fill three 
volumes. ‘ The span of the actual existence of a grain of human 
dust,” and sentences of a like kind, help wonderfully, when incor- 

ted with “a sketch,” to swell it out to three times its former 
size. Michael steps out of a house, as journeymen millers occa- 
sionally do step, and he looks back, as journeymen millers occa- 
sionally do look back. He sees “the great wind-swept meadows, 
clean and ready for their summer wealth, from the fonies to the 
sea, and the poplars swaying their heads against the sky.” If every 
time a journeyman miller steps out of a house and looks back we 
are to be told what he sees, even if the simplest of language is 
used, a book may soon be filled up. Michael continues his walk 
and arrives—and here the author does not offend against the 
laws of probability—at a garden. “Some snowdrops shivered in 
the wintry garden, looking lost and strange, like pale spirits who 
had mistaken the day of resurrection, and come forth before the 
world was ready.” We cannot help wondering, by the way, why 
the garden was not, like the meadows, ready for its summer 
wealth. Why should it suggest spirits, and not a summer 
wealth of summer cabbages? Michael goes to sleep on a Monday 
night, and—here again quite true to nature—o his eyes on a 
Tuesday morning. When he woke, “ he saw ”—but we will stake 
our life on it no journeyman miiler before or after ever saw the 
like—“ the upper half of the poplar at the corner of the mill-field 
stirring in golden light, tremulously—exultantly, like the wand of 
some wizard alchemist in a crucible when a long-looked-for change 
has come.” He goes to meet a wicked old blind man by the sea- 
shore. The old sinner appeared to him there “less repulsively 
wicked than pitifully, almost en insignificant, and help- 
less.” But here we shall let the author tell in her own words the 
thoughts of this wonderful journeyman miller :— 

Perhaps, Michael thought, it could hardly be otherwise than that any 
form of evil should shrink and appear to diminish and wither here, in these 
grand front ranks of nature merging into heaven, from which they seem 
curtained only of light. 

Or might it Michael wondered, that even the man whom he had 
thought as unlikely to change his sins as the leopard his spots, had not been 
able to sit here without receiving inwardly some cleansing touches from that 
spirit of strong, fresh ity that breathes here always, making the sands 
as thousand faint, sweet tints, and tender graining of 


It is unlucky that all this finery of language is sometimes sad] 
spoilt by the author's ignorance of . She wishes to te 
us that the journeyman was so keen a worker that he often worked 
the mill at night. She describes him as “ laying (sic) in wait to 
catch — service each win t moaned 
across and soli wns, or came sighing up the valle 
moist and heavy sea.” Whetnee 
across the downs and sighs up the valley, or moans up the 
valley and sighs across the downs, we leave for the author 
to settle as she pleases. She may, too, if she pleases, 
yoke the wind, whether moaning or sighing, to the sails of 
the windmill which it blows round. But, in the name of 
Lindley Murray, who still, we believe, presides over 

in young ladies’ schools, we raise our solemn protest when we read 
of any one, even a mysterious journeyman miller, “ laying” in wait. 
When Michael was giving his account ot the death of George, 
we are told that the “ manifest additions ” he made to nis “ heart- 
learnt —_ threw a sort of lurid reality upon the moment or 
thing which it concerned.” What a lurid reality is we are not 


80 umptuous. as to: to understand, as the old lad 


had so greatly admired. If, however, an error in grammar 
throws a sort of lurid reality over the author's narrative, we at 
once withdraw our objection to it. One more quotation to illustrate 
the state of mind of the journeyman miller, and we have done. 
He was spending a night in the fields, and he heard the corncrake 
and the crickets :— 

Sometimes—but very seldom—a low rich murmur went through and 
through the corn, as if these noisy creatures had disturbed the earth’s 
slumber, and made her heart sigh under its rich burden, and whisper 
“Hush!” And the whisper spread from field to field all over the dark 
undulations of the valley; the wheat uttered it mellowly; the barley 
rustled with it more than the wheat ; the rye whispered it more airily than 


| all; the long fields bore it to the sea; the sea turned the small, low 


“Hush” into a mighty one. 

We had set out with the intention of giving our readers a full 
account of the plot of this wonderful story. The author delights in 
similes. May we then venture to say that we soon found our- 
selves so hopelessly sunk in a very slough of words that it has 
been with the utmost difficulty that we have escaped out of it, 
~~ throwing aside our purpose, struggled at length on to firm 
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